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AN  ECUMENICAL  EXERCISE 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  experiences  of  people  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
is  the  disappearance  of  long-held  stereotypes  of  fellow  Christians.  The 
following  series  of  essays  is  intended  as  an  exercise  in  mutual  under- 
standing which  can  contribute  to  the  overcoming  of  stereotypes  in  its 
own  way.  Each  describes  briefly  a church  which  is  not,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  a member  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Each  intends 
to  help  overcome  any  misconceptions  which  might  exist  within  our 
constituency  about  these  churches. 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  present  pictures  of  these  churches  in  which 
members  of  the  churches  would  recognize  themselves.  Each  essay  is 
unsigned  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  person  can  be  designated 
the  author.  Each  began  as  a draft  prepared  by  one  person ; each  was 
then  sent  to  a fairly  large  number  of  representatives  of  the  churches 
concerned  for  comment  and  criticism.  Subsequent  drafts  were  prepared 
in  the  light  of  these  criticisms,  some  by  authors  other  than  the  original 
one.  Through  such  a procedure  we  have  attempted  to  develop  essays 
which  are  neither  caricatures  nor  self-portraits.  They  are  composites 
of  the  way  these  churches  are  seen  by  others  and  the  way  they  see  them- 
selves ; but  from  first  to  last  we  have  been  concerned  that  those  about 
whom  they  are  written  would  agree  that  the  portrait  is  faithful,  even 
if  they  would  not  always  agree  in  detail. 

There  are  obviously  many  churches  which  could  have  been  selected 
as  subjects  of  these  essays.  In  fact  we  hope  in  the  future  to  present 
more  such  essays.  But  the  following  should  be  said  about  the  churches 
which  are  described  in  this  series  : 1)  the  only  things  these  churches  can 
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with  assurance  be  said  to  have  in  common  is  that  they  are  not  membres 
of  the  World  Council  of  Chruches,  and  that  they  happen  to  be  included 
together  in  this  series  ; 2)  they  have  been  selected  because  the  opportunity 
of  writing  an  essay  on  them  was  available,  and  they  represent  different 
kinds  of  churches. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  one  of  the  largest  denominations 
in  the  United  States,  is  nevertheless  not  well-known  among  our  constit- 
uency. It  has  shown  great  vitality  in  many  areas  and  presents  an  orga- 
nizational pattern  not  common  in  other  Baptist  circles.  The  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist  Church  arose  out  of  the  adventist  awakening  in  the 
United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  has  since  proved  to  be  the 
most  hardy  and  vigorous  of  the  churches  which  arose  at  that  time. 
Today  it  is  truly  a world-wide  church.  The  Kimbanguiste  Church  may 
be  the  least  well  known.  But  it  is  an  example  of  what  have  been  termed 
“African  Independent  Churches”  and  is  today  one  of  the  larger  inde- 
pendent churches,  mainly  located  in  the  Congo,  and  with  unique  practices 
of  its  own.  Finally  we  have  included  an  essay  about  what  more  accurately 
can  be  termed  a movement  than  a church.  The  essay  has  been  limited 
to  the  Pentecostal  movement  in  Europe  since  the  movement  is  so  vast, 
vigorous  and  varied  that  a single  essay  cannot  do  justice  to  it. 

To  all  who  helped  in  the  preparation  of  this  series  we  wish  to  extend 
our  thanks.  Pastors  and  evangelists,  church  officials  and  theologians, 
historians  and  missionaries,  people  from  member  churches  and  people 
from  the  churches  described,  have  the  right  to  be  mentioned  as  authors 
of  this  series. 


M.  B.  Handspicker 


Lukas  Vischer 
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THE  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

This  essay  is  primarily  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  for  interested  parties  in  the  WCC  member- 
ship. It  must  of  necessity  be  short  and,  therefore,  attempts  in  a few 
sketchy  paragraphs  to  describe  certain  main  aspects  of  the  Convention. 
More  complete  information  can  be  gained  from  consulting  the  bibliogra- 
phy. It  presents  some  general  characteristics,  a historical  sketch,  a list 
of  some  distinctives,  Southern  Baptist  relations  with  other  Baptists, 
and  Southern  Baptist  relations  with  other  bodies.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
sketch  may  serve  the  member  churches  and  at  the  same  time  be  considered 
a fair  representation  by  Southern  Baptist  themselves. 

General  characteristics 

At  the  end  of  1965  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  reported 
to  be  the  largest  denomination  in  the  United  States  apart  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  statistics  which  support  this  report 
indicate  that  there  was  a total  membership  of  10,772,712  members, 
a net  gain  of  171,197  during  the  year.  (This  figure,  it  should  be  noted, 
includes  only  baptized  believers.)  The  Convention  numbered  33,797 
churches,  a gain  of  409  over  the  previous  year. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  meets  in  annual  session.  During 
recent  years  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  people  have  been  in 
attendance.  The  Convention  is  made  up  of  individuals  elected  by  their 
local  churches  who  serve  as  “messengers”  from  churches  which  cooperate 
with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  In  one  sense  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  only  exists  during  the  days  of  its  annual  session. 
The  messengers  elect  their  officers  and  members  of  their  boards  and 
commissions,  hear  reports  from  these  boards  and  commissions,  and 
in  very  broad  outline  determine  the  direction  of  the  Convention’s  work. 
However,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention,  which  has  a 
permanent  Executive  Secretary  and  a rotating  membership,  in  another 
sense  constitutes  what  might  be  termed  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
ad  interim , that  is  between  meetings  of  the  Convention. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Convention  is  carried  on  by  the  agencies 
made  responsible  for  different  aspects  of  the  work. 
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The  primary  reason  for  the  Convention’s  existence  lies  in  the  wish 
to  do  missionary,  evangelistic  and  educational  work  which  lies  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  local  church.  To  fulfil  this  basic  responsibility, 
the  Convention  has  a Foreign  Mission  Board  which  now  supports  more 
than  two  thousand  missionaries  in  sixty-two  countries  of  the  world  and 
a Home  Mission  Board  which  supports  more  than  two  thousand  mis- 
sionaries and  supervises  many  aspects  of  the  work  of  extension  and  of 
growth  within  the  United  States.  The  Home  Mission  Board  is  also 
basically  responsible  for  fostering  the  work  of  evangelism  throughout 
the  Convention. 

The  work  of  education  receives  major  attention  within  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  The  Sunday  School  Board  serves  as  the  Convention 
agency  for  promoting  education  within  the  churches,  for  adults  as  well 
as  for  children,  and  youth  work.  In  addition,  it  serves  as  the  publication 
agency  of  the  Convention.  It  has  its  headquarters  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. So  far,  by  tacit  agreement  with  the  various  State  conventions, 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  is  responsible  for  theological  educa- 
tion postgraduate  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  states  maintain 
liberal  arts  colleges  while  the  Convention  maintains  six  seminaries  spread 
across  the  country  with  approximately  five  thousand  students  preparing 
for  the  pastoral,  educational,  or  music-leadership  ministry. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  is  responsible  for  the 
work  of  co-ordination  of  these  various  agencies  and  for  the  compilation 
of  a budget  and  the  gathering  of  funds  to  support  their  work.  It  also 
has  its  headquarters  in  Nashville. 

There  are  a series  of  commissions  to  guide  Southern  Baptist  thinking, 
promotion  and  programme  in  various  areas.  These  commissions  include 
the  Education  Commission,  the  Southern  Baptist  Commission  on  the 
American  Baptist  Seminary  (run  jointly  with  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  Inc.),  The  Christian  Life  Commission, The  Brotherhood 
Commission,  The  Radio  and  Television  Commission,  The  Historical 
Commission,  and  The  Stewardship  Commission.  The  Convention  is 
careful  to  maintain  a balanced  geographical  representation,  and  a 
balance  between  clergy  and  laity  on  each  of  the  boards  and  commissions. 

Southern  Baptists  share  many  things  with  American  Protestant 
denominations.  They,  more  than  most,  however,  have  had  their  major 
development  in  the  United  States  with  little  reference  to  Baptists  in 
Europe.  Their  theology  is  generally  conservative  although  they  are  careful 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Fundamentalists  of  the  extreme  right. 
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Southern  Baptists  also  share  most  characteristics  with  other  Baptist 
denominations  of  the  world,  but  close  contact  and  co-operation  with 
them  is  a twentieth  century  phenomenon  which  is  discussed  below. 
It  shares  with  these  other  Baptist  groups  basic  emphases  inherent  in 
Baptist  ecclesiology  : the  emphasis  on  the  local  church,  the  relation  of 
local  churches  to  associations  and  to  the  denomination  as  a whole. 

Organizational  Characteristics 

From  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  however,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  has  functioned  as  a unified  body  (as  distinct  from  the  society 
form  of  organization  used  by  Baptists  in  the  North  and  in  England). 
The  Convention  is  itself  composed  of  messengers  from  the  various  local 
churches  and  is  charged  with  administering  the  various  Convention 
agencies.  Thus,  while  the  Convention  has  no  authority  over  the  local 
churches,  with  only  the  power  to  make  recommendations,  it  is  in  fact 
an  independent  body  in  its  own  right  and  able  to  do  anything  its  cons- 
titution permits  (for  instance  with  regard  to  the  boards  and  institutions 
responsible  directly  to  it). 

In  order  to  understand  the  structural  relationships  of  the  churches 
in  the  Convention  to  one  another  one  can  best  think  in  terms  of  ever- 
widening  circles  of  geographical  relationships.  These  circles  represent 
theoretically  separate  areas  of  authority.  Southern  Baptists  under- 
stand authority  to  lie  in  local  churches,  and  the  authority  of  all  other 
organizations  is  derived  from  the  churches.  These  churches  then  co- 
operate with  other  churches  in  associations  (usually  covering  an  area 
the  size  of  a county),  in  state  or  regional  conventions,  and  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  itself.  In  theory  there  is  no  hierarchical  authority 
(either  from  the  bottom  up  or  the  top  down)  since  the  local  churches 
are  directly  related  to  each  organizational  level  (and  thus  not  to  the 
convention  through  associations  and  conventions).  Thus  Southern 
Baptists  strive  to  keep  the  direct  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit  directly  applied  to  each  level  and  function  of 
the  denomination.  They  strive  to  maintain  democratic  procedures  at 
each  level  while  working  to  maintain  maximum  efficiency  of  organiza- 
tion. 

This  type  of  organization  very  frankly  accepts  secular  forms  for 
the  work  of  all  organizations  apart  from  the  local  church  and  denies 
the  application  of  ecclesiastical  categories  to  them.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Southern  Baptists  refuse  to  call  their  Convention  “a  church.”  The 
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Southern  Baptist  Convention  preceded  in  its  organization  and  function 
most  of  the  state  conventions  and  associations  which  now  co-operate 
with  it.  Within  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  institutions  have  led  and  shaped  the  denomination  in  every 
area  of  its  life.  Thus  the  programmes  of  evangelism,  church  life,  and 
theological  education  which  have  been  shaped  at  the  level  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  are  now  promoted  and  applied  through  the  state 
conventions,  the  associations,  and  in  the  local  churches.  Yet  at  each 
level  this  is  done  in  voluntary  co-operation. 

This  has  led  to  a strong  denominational  structure  and  a strong 
sense  of  denominational  loyalty.  Yet  this  is  done  throughout  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Convention  is  not  a church,  but  a convention 
and  its  agencies  which  stand  in  the  service  of  the  churches. 

Early  History  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States 

Baptists  trace  their  beginning  in  the  United  States  to  the  work  of 
Roger  Williams  and  John  Clarke  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Various  claims  are  made  for  the  date  at  which  the  first  Baptist  church 
was  formed  in  the  South  : they  vary  from  1683  to  1696.  At  any  rate, 
Baptists  remained  a very  small  group  there  until  1750. 

With  the  coming  of  the  First  Great  Awakening,  Baptists  began  to 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  New  associations  and  churches  were  formed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Another  great  surge  of  growth  came  in  the 
great  frontier  revival  in  1800. 

In  1814  Baptists  of  America  formed  their  first  general  organization 
in  order  to  provide  support  for  missionaries  Adoniram  Judson  and  his 
wife,  Ann.  They,  along  with  Luther  Rice,  had  gone  out  as  Congre- 
gational missionaries  to  India  and  later  went  to  Burma.  On  the  way 
they  were  convinced  of  Baptist  doctrine  and  Luther  Rice  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  arrange  for  support  for  them  by  Baptists.  In  1814 
in  Philadelphia  “The  General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions” 
was  formed.  Its  purpose  was  to  “elicit,  combine,  and  direct”  the  energies 
of  Baptists  toward  foreign  missions.  This  Triennial  Convention  continued 
in  operation  until  1845  when  those  same  issues  which  were  later  to  divide 
the  nation  in  tragic  strife  dissolved  the  missionary  unity  of  Baptists  in 
America.  Although  the  issue  of  slavery  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
cussion, the  roots  lay  deep  in  all  of  the  problems  of  sectionalism. 
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Southern  Baptist  Beginnings 

In  May  1845  a consultative  convention  was  called  in  Augusta, 
Georgia.  This  convention,  instead  of  simply  organizing  a separate 
society  for  the  work  of  missions  along  the  lines  of  the  Triennial  Conven- 
tion, proposed  a comprehensive  body  with  separate  and  distinct  boards 
for  each  object  of  benevolent  enterprise.  “Thus  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  was  organized  as  a centralized  denominational  body  rather 
than  as  a society.”  1 At  this  first  Convention  two  boards  were  founded, 
one,  for  foreign  missions,  was  to  be  located  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
the  second,  for  domestic  or  home  missions,  was  to  be  located  in  Marion, 
Alabama.  The  organizers  were  careful  to  point  out  that  they  considered 
the  Northern  churches  as  brethren  and  that  they  differed  on  no  article 
of  faith.  They  further  felt  that  their  division  was  not  based  upon  any 
fundamental  principle.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  Southern  churches 
continued  to  work  with  the  Northern  Tract  or  Publication  Society  for 
almost  fifty  years. 

There  followed  bitter  years  of  conflict  until  1865,  and  the  difficult 
years  of  reconstruction  continued  through  most  of  the  rest  of  the  century. 
However,  they  were  also  important  years  of  building  for  Southern 
Baptists.  The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  organized  in  1859, 
opened  its  doors  permanently  in  1865.  The  first  Sunday  School  Board 
began  in  1863.  The  years  until  1891  were  a period  of  severe  testing. 
There  were  conflicts  with  Northern  Baptist  agencies  both  in  the  areas 
of  home  missions  and  in  publications. 

The  Landmark  movement  developed  within  Southern  Baptist  ranks 
to  challenge  the  basic  concepts  of  the  Convention.  This  group  claimed 
direct  succession  from  Apostolic  time  for  Baptist  churches. 

“These  views  by  Graves  and  his  confreres  were  a watershed  in  pro- 
ducing many  types  of  controversies  among  Southern  Baptists.  These 
included  the  question  of  pulpit  affiliation  (whether  those  who  minister 
churches  of  other  denominations  should  be  allowed  to  preach  in  Baptist 
pulpits),  the  strict  observance  of  the  ordinances  (alien  immersion  and  open 
communion),  methods  of  spreading  the  gospel  (whether  boards  and  con- 
ventions are  scriptural  agencies),  and  the  proper  base  for  religious  authority 
(the  necessity  for  historical  succession  and  doctrinal  purity).”  2 


1 Robert  A.  Baker,  “Southern  Baptist  Convention’’,  Baptist  Advence,  p.  263. 

2 Baker,  op.  cit.,  p.  267. 
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Controversy  with  the  followers  of  Alexander  Campbell  from  1813 
on  strongly  shaped  Baptist  convictions  about  baptism1.  No  attempt 
to  understand  American  attitudes  toward  baptism  can  be  complete 
without  some  understanding  of  the  Campbellite  controvesies. 

The  period  of  sustained  expansion  began  in  1891  and  continues  to 
the  present.  In  1891  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  had  about  9,000 
ordained  ministers,  16,654  churches  and  a total  membership  of  1 ,282,221 . 

Southern  Baptist  Distinctives 

Doctrinal  distinctives.  Most  distinctive  of  the  Southern  Baptists  is 
not  doctrine  but  organization.  At  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1845  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  purposely  centralized,  with  a strong 
denominational  character,  and  its  links  to  the  conventions,  associations, 
and  churches  were  such  as  to  effect  a maximum  of  co-ordinated  effort 
while  maintaining  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church. 

For  readers  not  well  acquainted  with  historic  Baptist  principles, 
here  is  a brief  description  of  their  doctrinal  distinctives  and  an  indication 
of  the  stress  emphasized  in  Southern  Baptist  churches.  Basic  to  almost 
all  Baptist  theology  is  a twofold  theological  principle  : the  first  aspect 
is  an  insistence  upon  the  absolute  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  which  is  the  supreme  standard  for  faith  and  practice.  The 
other  side  of  this  principle  is  the  belief  that  the  individual  soul  is  compe- 
tent under  God  in  all  religious  matters  : “the  crown  jewel  of  humanity 
is  the  right  of  private  judgment.”  2 

From  this  basic  principle  Baptists  see  a number  of  implications 
which  must  be  drawn.  While  these  vary  in  number  and  emphasis  from 
one  thinker  to  another,  the  following  is  a fair  indication  of  general 
consensus  : 

“The  Word  of  God  as  the  sole  standard  of  faith  and  conduct ; the 
immediacy  of  the  soul’s  approach  to  God  without  the  aid  of  any  inter- 
mediary ; baptism  by  immersion  of  the  believer  upon  a profession  of  his 
faith  ; repudiation  of  baptismal  regeneration  ; a regenerated  church  mem- 
bership ; the  church  a spiritual  democracy ; the  liberty  of  the  soul  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  own  conscience  without  any 
interference  from  church  or  state ; and  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  all  matters  of  religion  and  church  work.”  3 

1 Compare  Robert  G.  Torbet,  A History  of  Baptists , p.  270  ff. 

2 George  W.  Truett,  Baptists  and  Religious  Liberty,  First  Baptist  Church,  Dallas, 
Texas,  p.  9-15. 

3 C.  A.  Hagstrom,  “What  about  the  Baptist  Distinctives  ?”,  Watchman- Examiner , 
April  4,  1940,  p.  454. 
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Such  beliefs  have  led  Baptists  to  reject  the  use  of  any  creeds,  although 
from  time  to  time  they  have  formulated  confessions  to  indicate  the 
basic  principles  of  their  theology L Furthermore,  the  rejection  of 
baptismal  regeneration  indicates  a tendency  on  the  part  of  most  Baptists 
to  speak  of  “ordinances”  instead  of  sacraments.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  are  held  to  be  signs  and  symbols  — “visible  words”  — 
but  are  not  usually  understood  as  means  of  grace. 

These  “distinctives”  enable  one  to  see  the  close  relationship  between 
Southern  Baptist  understandings  of  baptism  and  ecclesiology.  Insofar 
as  they  have  an  understanding  of  the  church  catholic  (as  for  example 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith),  this  would 
refer  to  all  those  who  have  committed  their  lives  to  Jesus  Christ.  Accord- 
ing to  this  understanding  one  becomes  a member  of  a local  church  by 
baptism  only  after  he  has  become  a member  of  the  church  universal 
(the  body  of  Christ)  through  faith  in  Christ.  The  local  church  thus 
occupies  in  fact  the  central  focus  of  attention,  either  as  an  adequate 
manifestation  of  the  universal  church  or  even  as  the  Church  par  excel- 
lence (without  reference  to  a doctrine  of  the  universal  church 1  2.  Even 
for  those  most  insistent  upon  the  local  church  as  the  locus  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  stress  on  independency  is  balanced  by  an  insistence  upon 
the  need  for  fellowship  and  co-operation  in  associations  and  conventions. 
However,  even  as  the  local  church  is  a gathered  fellowship  of  freely 
believing  individuals,  so  these  wider  manifestations  of  fellowship  are 
entered  into  freely  by  the  congregations.  They  can  advise  the  constituent 
congregations  but  not  legislate  for  them. 

Baptism  and  localism  in  polity  are  also  related  to  the  question  of 
“open”  or  “closed”  communion.  A few  churches  in  the  Convention 
are  open  in  the  sense  that  they  invite  all  (without  reference  to  baptism) 
who  conscientiously  can  partake  of  the  Lord’s  supper ; a few,  on  the 
other  hand,  insist  that  only  those  are  invited  to  the  Lord’s  table  who 
are  members  of  the  particular  church  observing  the  Lord’s  supper. 
Most  of  the  churches  frame  their  invitation  to  the  Table  as  being  for 
“all  those  of  like  faith  and  order.”  In  every  instance,  however,  Southern 


1 A convenient,  if  not  exhaustive,  collection  of  these  can  be  found  in  W.  J.  McGloth- 
lin,  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  Philadelphia,  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1911 
(revised  by  W.  L.  Lumpkin  and  published  by  Judson  Press,  1959). 

2 This  position  would  characterize  most  sharply  those  influenced  by  the  Landmark 
movement,  and  many  of  these  would  identify  the  local  church  in  a complete  sense  with  the 
“body  of  Christ”. 
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Baptists  apparently  agree  that  the  local  church  alone  has  the  prerogative 
to  decide  whom  to  invite  to  the  Lord’s  table. 

Summarizing  briefly  a few  other  distinctive  emphases  in  the  Con- 
vention one  can  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  conservative  both 
theologically  and  in  terms  of  economic  and  social  points  of  view.  There 
is  a fairly  widespread  adherence  to  revivalism  as  the  main  type  of  evan- 
gelism. Most  important,  perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ecume- 
nical movement,  is  a certain  aloofness  from  inter-denominational 
associations  (although  in  many  parts  of  the  country  local  churches 
belonging  to  the  Convention  co-operate  fully  in  local  and  regional 
councils  and  federations). 

While  the  above  sketch  might  apply  in  part  to  the  American  Baptist 
Convention  as  well  as  to  the  Southern  Baptists,  there  are  differences 
in  emphasis.  In  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  there  are  more  who 
insist  upon  closed  communion  (administered  only  to  believers  baptized 
by  immersion),  more  emphasis  upon  localism  in  church  polity,  and 
aloofness  from  inter-denominational  associations.  There  is  also,  in  the 
South,  a more  widespread  adherence  to  revivalism  as  a major  form  of 
evangelism.  Finally,  the  Southern  Convention  is  generally  more  conser- 
vative both  theologically  and  in  terms  of  social  and  economic  points  of 
view  than  the  American  Baptist  Convention. 

Programme . Another  distinctive,  which  appeals  to  many  but  is  not 
liked  by  others,  is  the  very  aggressive  and  active  programme  of  missions, 
evangelism,  church  building,  and  church  development.  This  is  paralleled 
by  an  equally  aggressive  work  in  education  in  the  churches  for  people 
of  all  ages  and  in  the  development  of  schools  of  higher  education.  Six 
theological  seminaries  are  maintained  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion while  state  Baptist  conventions  are  responsible  for  the  support  and 
operation  of  thirty-seven  senior  colleges  with  a total  enrollment  in 
1965  of  68,759  students.  In  addition,  they  operate  sixteen  junior  colleges 
with  a total  enrollment  of  1 1 ,000  students.  The  Convention  itself  operates 
two  hospitals,  and  state  conventions  operate  hospitals,  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  aged. 

Expansion.  Until  the  Second  World  War,  Southern  Baptists  were 
mainly  located  in  the  so-called  “South”  of  the  United  States.  In  this  rather 
homogeneous  society  they  had  built  their  work.  Since  then,  however, 
they  have  spread  to  every  state  of  the  Union.  Changes  in  society  in  the 
United  States  have  also  brought  many  other  elements  into  the  South 
so  that  this,  too,  is  becoming  a heterogeneous  society.  The  Southern 
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Baptist  Convention  thus  faces  a period  of  testing  and  adaptation  of 
major  importance. 

Leadership  in  this  adaptation  is  being  provided  by  the  staff  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board.  Belatedly  the  Convention  is  also  taking  seriously 
its  need  to  educate  its  own  peoples  in  matters  of  social  concern.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  Christian  Life  Commission  for  a number  of  years, 
but  has  only  recently  been  effective  to  the  extent  that  one  can  speak  of 
significant  results  in  racial  and  other  areas  of  life. 

Southern  Baptist  Relations  with  other  Baptists 

In  the  South.  At  the  local  level  in  the  South,  Southern  Baptists  have 
historically  faced  other  “Baptist”  groups.  These  have  often  carried  the 
name  of  “non-convention,”  “primitive,”  “hard-shell,”  and  “fundamental- 
ist” Baptists.  Most  of  these  are  groups  of  highly  individualistic  local 
churches  which  have  little  inclination  to  co-operate  with  any  other  churches . 
Their  criticism  of  the  Convention  lies  in  its  very  structure  and  programme 
which  they  feel  should  be  the  prerogative  of  local  churches  alone. 

Also  at  the  local  level  are  relations  to  churches  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  Inc.  (Negro).  The  pattern  of  segregation  in  the 
South  has  led  to  work  on  parallel  lines  between  the  two  Conventions. 
Major  areas  of  direct  co-operation  lie  in  projects  for  the  education  of 
Negro  ministers.  Cases  in  point  are  the  American  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  which  is  jointly  supported  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
and  the  National  Baptist  Convention,  and  the  seminary  in  Mississippi 
jointly  supported  by  the  Mississippi  churches  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  and  the  Mississippi  State  Convention  of  Southern  Baptists. 
Recently  the  Mississippi  State  Convention  has  also  sponsored  the  “Beauty 
for  Ashes”  movement  to  help  Negroes  rebuild  churches  which  have  been 
burned  by  racists. 

Nationally.  On  a national  level  the  work  of  Southern  Baptists  can 
be  compared  and  contrasted  with  that  of  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention. National  policies  of  the  two  Conventions  vary  widely,  although 
local  Baptist  churches  may  not  be  nearly  so  different.  Whereas  repre- 
sentatives and  institutions  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention  played 
leading  roles  in  the  development  of  American  liberal  theology,  of  the 
Social  Gospel,  and  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  which  led  to  the  foun- 
ding of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  United  States,  most  Sou- 
thern Baptists  have  taken  directly  opposing  views  on  each  of  these  issues. 
They  have  tried  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  evangelism  and  missions, 
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to  maintain  a generally  conservative  theological  position  (but  avoiding 
a hard  and  fast  fundamentalist  posture),  and  have  generally  steered 
clear  of  involvement  in  the  more  complex  issues  of  society.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  unconcerned  about  public  morality,  but  they  tend 
to  view  it  from  a strongly  individual  stance.  Whereas  many  American 
Baptists  have  developed  a very  bad  conscience  about  denominationalism, 
most  Southern  Baptists  would  not  understand  their  feeling.  They  feel 
that  the  development  of  the  present  denominational  structure,  as  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  represents  it,  has  been  a very  effective  force 
in  the  development  of  churches,  the  extension  of  missions,  and  the  spread 
of  evangelism.  They  see  no  particular  reason  to  change  this  structure. 
This  attitude  is  not  directed  against  other  denominations.  The  relationship 
of  individual  Southern  Baptists  and  of  local  churches  to  other  denomina- 
tions can  often  be  excellent  and  with  a very  warm  fellowship.  It  is, 
however,  a very  frank  acceptance  of  a situation  in  which  several  denomi- 
nations exist  and  an  equally  enthusiastic  feeling  that  Southern  Baptist 
Churches  offer  them  as  individuals  the  best  outlet  for  their  devotion  as 
Christians.  There  are,  of  course,  substantial  exceptions  to  this  attitude, 
but  this  generally  characterizes  the  majority  of  the  Convention  1. 

In  1965  Southern  Baptists  approved  entry  into  the  North  American 
Baptist  Fellowship  with  other  Baptist  Convention  of  North  America. 
These  include  the  American  Baptist  Convention,  the  Canadian  Baptist 
Convention,  and  others. 

Internationally.  This  latter  approval  is  one  evidence  that  Southern 
Baptists  are  not  simply  negative  in  their  attitude  toward  other  Baptist 
unions.  The  Southern  Baptist  Conventions  was  one  of  the  founding 
groups  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  in  1905.  It  has  contributed  four 
presidents  to  that  body,  one  of  whom  served  a church  dually  aligned 
with  the  American  Baptist  Convention.  At  the  present  three  of  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  are 
Southern  Baptists. 

Southern  Baptists  and  non-Baptist  Bodies 

In  North  America.  Early  records 2 indicate  that  various  moves 
toward  unity  among  Christians  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning 


1 Compare  W.  W.  Barnes,  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  1845-1953,  pp.  250-269. 

2 Barnes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  270-288.  For  other  literature  see  Woolley,  ed..  Baptist  Advance, 
pp.  391-394  and  463-471  ; Hughey,  ed.,  “Die  Baptisten”,  Kirchen  der  Welt  II,  pp.  244-257  ; 
Hughey,  Die  Baptisten,  pp.  126-139  ; Estep,  Baptists  and  Christian  Unity  (to  be  released 
by  Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  in  January  1967). 
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of  the  twentieth  century  were  received  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion with  cautious,  but  not  negative,  response.  When  the  question 
arose  whether  the  Home  Mission  Board  and  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
should  enter  into  the  co-operative  councils  or  conferences  in  America, 
the  Convention  made  plain  that  the  Boards  should  be  free  to  enter 
these  groups  but  that  the  Convention  could  not  be  bound  by  agreement 
to  any  policies  or  methods.  They  were  perfectly  willing,  however,  to 
leave  the  way  open  to  friendly  and  fraternal  conferences  as  occasion 
might  arise.  The  Home  Mission  Board  chose  not  to  enter  into  the 
Home  Mission  Council,  while  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  was  closely 
related  to  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Missions  for  North  America 
from  1893  to  1950  when  the  Foreign  Mission  Conference  desired  to 
merge  with  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

In  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  Early  work  of  “Faith  and  Order” 
was  followed  with  considerable  interest  in  the  Convention.  From  1912 
until  1918  there  was  an  annual  report  concerning  this  work  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The  invitation  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  in  1927  was  declined.  In  1937  the  Convention 
requested  its  President,  Dr.  George  W.  Truett  to  attend  the  Conference 
on  Life  and  Work  in  Oxford  as  spokesman  for  the  Convention.  Truett 
was  not  able  to  go,  and  the  Executive  Committee  took  an  unusual  step. 
It  asked  Dr.  John  R.  Sampey,  Dr.  J.  D.  Franks  and  his  wife  to  serve 
as  official  representatives  and  spokesmen  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  Oxford  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 
In  his  speech  on  the  final  day,  Dr.  Sampey  expressed  his  feelings  of 
being  in  a most  unhappy  position. 

“The  report  put  before  us  seems  to  put  the  church  with  its  sacraments 
between  the  sinner  and  his  Saviour.  I feel  that  the  Conference  more  than 
once,  while  affirming  belief  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  all  that  implies,  then 
thrusts  the  church  and  its  sacraments  between  the  individual  soul  and  its 
Saviour.”  1 

Their  report  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  led  to  a summary 
by  Dr.  Truett  which  is  worth  recording  here  : 

“Our  most  cherished  beliefs,  our  deep  sense  of  duty  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into  any  federation,  council,  or  what  not  that  would  in  any  way 


1 The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  edited  by  Leonard  Hodgson,  New 
York  : The  Macmillan  Company,  1938,  p.  189.  Cf.  Memoirs  of  John  R.  Sampey , Nashville, 
Broadman  Press,  1947,  pp.  251-252. 
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obscure  the  position  set  out  above  or  hinder  us  in  the  full  and  free  preaching 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  all  the  people  of  the  world.  By  our  very 
principles  we  are  automatically  separated,  ecclesiastically,  from  all  other 
people,  and  we  cannot  help  it,  unless  we  stultify  our  consciences  or  renounce 
the  truth,  as  we  are  given  to  see  the  truth,  a course  no  Christian  would 
wish  us  to  take.”  1 

In  1940  when  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  declined  an  invitation 
to  join  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Committee  statement  read  : 

“. . .we  would  express  to  you  our  sincere  and  grateful  appreciation  for 
the  courtesy  and  Christian  spirit  expressed  in  your  communication.  Directly 
replying  to  your  invitation,  permit  us  to  advise  that  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  is  a voluntary  association  of  Baptists  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting,  combining  and  directing  the  energies  of  our  denomination  in 
missionary  activity  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  educational  and  benevolent 
work  throughout  the  world. 

Our  Convention  has  no  ecclesiological  authority.  It  is  in  no  sense  the 
Southern  Baptist  Church.  The  thousands  of  churches  to  which  our  Con- 
vention looks  for  support  of  its  missionary,  benevolent  and  educational 
programme,  cherish  their  independence  and  would  disapprove  of  any 
attempted  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  over  them. 

In  a world  which  more  and  more  seeks  centralization  of  power  in 
industry,  in  civic  government,  and  in  religion,  we  are  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  totalitarian  trends  that  threaten  the  autonomy  of  all  free  churches.  We 
wish  to  do  nothing  that  will  imperil  the  growing  spirit  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  our  churches  in  the  work  of  giving  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  all  men  everywhere.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
we  feel  impelled  to  decline  the  invitation  to  membership  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  express  the  sincere  desire  of  our  hearts  that 
the  followers  of  Christ  may  all  be  one,  not  necessarily  in  name  and  in  a 
world  organization,  but  in  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  If  Christ  dwells  in  all  our  hearts  by  faith,  we  shall  be  brought  into  a 
spiritual  unity  that  cannot  be  broken.  We  invoke  the  blessings  of  the 
triune  God  upon  all  who  name  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  2 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  action  was  not  taken  without  open  opposi- 
tion. Nineteen  messengers  out  of  seven  thousand  stood  to  register 
their  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  Committee.  Their  statement  is 
significant : “While  we  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  any  step  toward 
organic  church  union,  we  are  convinced  that  the  basic  spiritual  unity 


1 Annual , Southern  Baptist  Convention  1939. 

2 Annual , Southern  Baptist  Convention  1940,  p.  99. 
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of  all  believers  should  have  a channel  through  which  to  give  united 
expression  to  the  mind  and  message  of  Christ  in  a world  in  which  all 
Christian  ideals  are  challenged.”  1 

While  the  Convention  has  declined  membership  in  the  National  and 
World  Council  of  Chruches,  it  has  also  refused  to  coerce  any  Southern 
Baptist  individual  or  church  to  conform  with  the  stated  position  of  the 
Convention.  Estep  summarizes  the  present  position  of  Southern  Baptists 
in  the  following  words  : “For  doctrinal,  ecclesiological,  and  practical 
reasons,  Southern  Baptists  have  held  aloof  from  ecumenical  Christianity, 
refusing  to  believe  that  the  answer  to  humanities’  woes  lies  in  an  organiza- 
tional realignment  of  Christendom.”  2 

Present  Situation.  The  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in 
ecumenical  talks  is  increasing  among  Southern  Baptists,  but  they  remain 
a small  minority.  Southern  Baptists  are  still  strongly  outspoken  against 
movements  for  church  union.  Yet,  a recent  article  by  the  past  president 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 3 is  representative  of  an  increasing 
number  of  Southern  Baptists  in  every  part  of  the  country.  They  look 
for  areas  of  co-operation  with  other  denominations,  but  are  unlikely 
to  feel  that  merging  denominational  structures  or  organizations  is  the 
way  to  do  this.  The  discovery  of  forms  of  ecumenical  activity  in  which 
groups  with  the  convictions  and  structure  of  Southern  Baptists  can 
participate  with  good  conscience  may  be  one  of  the  great  challenges  to 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  of  the  1970s. 
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II 


THE  SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  CHURCH 

This  essay  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  Church  for  any  interested  parties  in  the  membership  of  the 
WCC.  It  is  necessarily  sketchy  and  deals  only  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  witness  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  but  a fuller  picture  can  be  gained 
from  consulting  the  books  listed  in  the  bibliography.  Here  the  plan 
will  be,  first  to  discuss  some  general  characteristics  of  the  denomination, 
then  describe  it  in  terms  of  its  place  in  the  theological  spectrum,  and 
finally  indicate  some  of  its  distinctive  doctrines.  The  purpose  is  to 
present  a sketch  which  can  serve  our  member  churches,  yet  one  which 
will  at  the  same  time  be  considered  a fair  representation  by  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  themselves. 

General  Characteristics 

Developing  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  out  of  the  Millerite 
advent  awakening  in  the  United  States,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church  today  is  the  hardiest  and  most  active  of  the  groups  which  trace 
their  beginnings  to  this  period.  It  is  a fully  autonomous  church.  Its 
supreme  governing  body  is  the  General  Conference  of  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been  an 
organized  body  since  1863,  and  maintains  an  extensive  system  of  parochial 
schools,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  clinics  and  hospitals.  As  of 
1964  it  published  293  periodicals  in  228  languages. 

In  the  year  of  its  organization  the  Adventist  movement  had  3,500 
baptized  members,  all  in  the  United  States.  Its  viability  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  by  1963  it  had  380,855  members  (25%)  in  North  America 
and  1,197,649  (75%)  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Its  churches  have 
grown  from  125  in  1865  to  14,651  today.  Always  missionary-minded, 
the  church  has  extensive  missions  all  over  the  world  and  is  growing 
fastest  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Korea. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  have  a deep  conviction  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  proclaim  their  distinctive  witness,  and  the  church  therefore  consistently 
rejects  any  kind  of  comity  arrangements.  Nevertheless,  since  1926  it 
has  had  an  official  policy  which  will  interest  WCC  members  because  of 
its  close  resemblance  to  the  provisions  concerning  proselytism  put 
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forward  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  in  1961  in  the  document  entitled 
“Christian  Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty.”  Here  is  one 
paragraph  from  their  statement  as  an  illustration  of  their  position  : 

We  recognize  that  the  essence  of  true  religion  is  that  religion  is  based 
upon  conscience  and  conviction.  It  is  therefore  to  be  constantly  our  pur- 
pose that  no  selfish  interest  or  temporal  advantage  shall  draw  any  person 
to  our  communion,  and  that  no  tie  shall  hold  any  member  save  the  belief 
and  conviction  that  in  this  way  he  finds  true  connection  with  Christ.  When 
change  of  conviction  leads  any  member  of  our  society  to  feel  no  longer  in 
accord  with  us  in  faith  and  practice,  we  recognize  not  only  his  right  but 
his  duty  to  change  his  religious  affiliation  to  accord  with  his  belief1. 

These  principles  are  not  left  vague,  and  their  implications  for  policy 
are  spelled  out  in  the  remainder  of  the  statement. 

Not  only  is  the  movement  committed  to  an  official  policy  favouring 
religious  liberty,  it  has  been  active  in  seeking  its  maintenance  — parti- 
cularly since  Adventists  have  themselves  suffered  under  discriminatory 
Sunday  laws  : 

Church  and  state  should  operate  in  entirely  separate  spheres  ; we  do 
not  believe  that  in  an  attempt  to  control  men’s  religion  or  religious  activi- 
ties the  church  should  dominate  the  state,  or  that  the  state  should  govern 
the  church 2. 

Of  particular  interest  to  WCC  members  is  the  question  of  how  the 
Adventists  would  react  to  the  WCC  basis.  As  revised  at  New  Delhi  this 
reads  as  follows  : 

The  WCC  is  a fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  therefore  seek 
to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  one  God,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit3. 

While  only  the  General  Conference  itself  could  state  its  reaction  to  this 
basis,  in  the  light  of  the  first  three  articles  of  Adventist  “Fundamental 
Beliefs”  4 it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  a positive  evalua- 
tion 5. 


1 QD,  p.  626.  Note : abbreviations  are  explained  in  the  bibliography. 

2 QD,  p.  24. 

3 NDR,  p.  426.  Article  I of  the  WCC  Constitution. 

4 QD,  p.  11. 

6 It  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  advocacy  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  is  itself  characteristic  of  one  WCC  Church.  The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General 
Convention  has  been  a member  since  Amsterdam.  Obviously,  varied  eschatological  beliefs 
also  characterise  the  WCC,  obtaining  not  only  between  but  within  member  churches.  Such 
differences  provide  occasions  for  dialogue  rather  than  being  an  obstacle  to  fellowship  in  the 
ecumenical  movement. 
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Adventism  in  the  theological  spectrum 

The  Adventist  position  is  more  in  sympathy  with  Arminius  than  with 
the  Calvinistic  Synod  of  Dort  (1518-19).  They  reject  double  predestina- 
tion and  affirm  the  free  will  of  man.  While  salvation  is  by  grace  and 
grace  alone  man  can  accept  or  reject  it.  Accepting  it  men  are  enabled 
“to  endure  unto  the  end  and  be  presented  ‘faultless  before  the  presence 
of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy’  (Jude  24).”  1 

Related  to  this  concept  is  the  doctrine  that  men  are  not  “automatically, 
involuntarily,  impersonally,  or  universally  saved  en  masse.”  While  Christ 
died  “ provisionally  and  potentially  for  all  men,  and  nothing  more  can  be 
added,”  his  death  is  ultimately  efficacious  only  for  those  who  “individually 
accept  and  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.”  2 Furthermore,  while  Christ’s 
death  is  once  for  all  and  sufficient  for  man’s  atonement,  “the  application 
of  the  atoning  provision  of  the  cross. . . becomes  effective  only  through 
Christ’s  priestly  ministry.”  3 While  his  atoning  death  was  made  provi- 
sionally for  all  men,  his  ministry  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  is  for  those 
who  accept  his  salvation  4.  In  the  words  of  Vincent  Taylor,  the  atonement 
on  the  cross  is  “accomplished  for  us,"  while  the  high-priestly  ministry 
enables  the  atonement  to  be  wrought  in  us 5. 

A few  other  characteristics  are  here  fisted  without  comment  or 
exposition.  Adventists  practice  the  baptism  of  believers,  not  of  infants, 
and  by  single  not  trine  immersion.  They  claim  that  tithing  is  God’s  plan 
for  the  support  of  his  church  and  is  still  to  be  enjoined,  though  tithing 
is  not  made  a test  of  fellowship  6.  Footwashing  is  an  ordinance  of  Christ 
and  is  to  be  practiced  at  the  time  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist  Church  practices  open  communion. 

Distinctives  of  Seventh-Day  Adventism 

Ellen  G.  White's  Writings.  Mrs.  White  ( nee  Harmon)  began  her 
public  fife  at  the  age  of  seventeen  after  she  had  experienced  her  first  of 
many  visions.  The  year  was  1844,  and  many  Adventists  had  been  dis- 


1 QD,  p.  417. 

2 QD,  p.  351. 

3 QD,  p.  352. 

4 QD,  p.  354  (See  Hebrews  4.  14-16;  9.  11). 

6 The  Cross  of  Christy  p.  89,  cited  QD,  p.  354. 

6 It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  tithe  is  used  to  support  the  ministry,  and  other 
programmes  are  paid  for  by  various  offerings  and  fund-raising  campaigns  (including  the 
annual  “ingathering,”  which  is  an  appeal  for  funds  from  the  general  public  — primarily 
for  Adventist  welfare,  educational  and  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad).  As  a result 
most  Adventists  contribute  considerably  more  than  a tithe. 
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appointed  when  William  Miller’s  prophecies  of  the  end  of  the  world 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  Through  Mrs.  White,  Adventists  believe,  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  spoke.  Through  prayer,  study,  and  a growing  amount 
of  public  speaking  and  writing,  Mrs.  White  helped  guide  the  developing 
Sabbatarian  church  through  early  crises.  She  never  claimed  nor  accepted 
the  role  of  infallibility,  but  she  did  seek  to  illuminate  and  apply  biblical 
truth  and  give  guidance  to  her  fellow  believers.  Throughout  her  fife 
(she  died  in  1915)  she  was  never  ordained  and  never  held  office  in  the 
church.  She  was  nevertheless  a real  leader  and  her  writings  came  to  be 
held  in  universal  respect  among  Adventists  1. 

Some  might  raise  the  question  whether  Adventists  really  adhere  to 
the  phrase  “according  to  the  Scriptures”  in  the  development  of  their 
doctrine.  Can  they  truly  affirm  the  authority  of  Scripture  when  they 
make  extensive  use  of  the  writings  of  Ellen  G.  White  in  the  exposition 
of  their  doctrine  ? The  Adventists  answer  “Yes,”  since  they  affirm  that 
their  doctrinal  positions  “are  based  upon  the  Bible,  not  upon  Mrs. 
White’s  writings.”  2 Her  writings  are  not  canonical  and  therefore  not 
of  universal  application ; Holy  Scripture  stands  “alone  and  unique  as 
the  standard  by  which  all  other  writings  must  be  judged.”  3 Mrs.  White, 
in  The  Great  Controversy  and  elsewhere,  affirms  that  “the  Scriptures 
explicitly  state  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  standard  by  which  all  teaching 
and  experience  must  be  tested.”  4 Certainly  Adventist  doctrines  are 
proved  not  on  the  basis  of  these  writings  but  are  based  upon  Scriptural 
exegesis  5.  The  writings  are  held  in  great  esteem  as  the  product  of  one 
who  was  inspired  with  the  “Spirit  of  prophecy,”  but  the  doctrinal  position 
of  the  Church  is  that  this  very  Spirit  must  be  distinguished  from  false 
spirits  by  the  criterion  of  the  Word  of  God 6.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
it  would  seem  that  her  writings  have  somewhat  less  doctrinal  weight 
in  Adventism  than  the  Lutheran  Confessions  have  in  confessionally 
conservative  Lutheran  Churches  but  somewhat  more  than  the  corpus  of 
Luther’s  writings.  They  do  not  have  the  authority  among  Adventists 
that  Mary  Baker  Eddy’s  writings  seem  to  have  among  Christian  Scientists. 
Adventists  claim  rather  that  they  “test  the  writings  of  Ellen  G.  White 


1 Le  Roy  Edwin  Froom,  The  Prophetic  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  (Washington  D.C., 
Review  and  Herald  Publishing  Association,  1954),  Vol.  IV,  pp.  976  ff. 

2 QD,  p.  183. 

3 QD,  p.  89. 

4 TGC,  p.  vii. 

5 See  especially  T.  H.  Jemison,  Christian  Beliefs. 

6 Fundamental  Beliefs,  1 and  19  ; CB,  p.  53. 
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by  the  Bible,  but  in  no  sense  test  the  Bible  by  her  writings.”  1 This  is 
true  enough,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to  biblical  interpretation  her 
writings  do  provide  Adventists  with  an  important  hermeneutical  device 
(much  as  do  the  Reformation  confessions  for  other  Churches).  In  both 
cases  the  claim  would  be  made  that  such  use  can  be  made  of  these  writings 
because  they  are  themselves  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture  2. 

Faith  and  works.  Adventists,  because  of  their  insistence  upon  the 
observance  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  and  certain  distinctive  dietary 
practices,  have  been  said  not  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith 
alone.  However,  in  the  statement  of  Fundamental  Beliefs , No.  8,  stands 
the  following  : 

That  one  is  justified,  not  by  obedience  to  the  law,  but  by  the  grace  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  By  accepting  Christ,  man  is  reconciled  to  God,  justified 
by  His  blood  for  the  sins  of  the  past,  and  saved  from  the  power  of  sin  by 
His  indwelling  life.  Thus  the  gospel  becomes  “The  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth”  (Rom.  1 . 16).  This  experience  is 
wrought  by  the  divine  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. . . inducting  the  believer 
into  the  new  covenant  relationship,  where  the  law  of  God  is  written  on  his 
heart,  and  through  the  enabling  power  of  the  indwelling  Christ  his  life  is 
brought  into  conformity  to  the  divine  precepts  3. 

Mrs.  White  insists  that  any  “salvation  by  works”  is  ruled  out : “God 
rejoices  to  bestow  His  grace  upon  us,  not  because  we  are  worthy,  but 
because  we  are  so  utterly  unworthy.”  4 Further  on  Mrs.  White  observes  : 

Some  will  be  found  whose  minds  have  been  so  long  debased  that  they 
will  never  in  this  life  become  what  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
they  might  have  been. . . Christ  is  able  to  uplift  the  most  sinful  and  place 
them  where  they  will  be  acknowledged  as  children  of  God,  joint  heirs  with 
Christ  to  the  immortal  inheritance  5. 

Works”  in  Adventist  theology  would  seem  best  to  be  characterised 
not  as  efforts  unto  salvation  but  as  the  vocation  of  the  Christian.  Great 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  “new  law  written  on  his  heart.”  Briefly  stated, 
“While  works  are  not  a means  to  salvation,  good  works  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  salvation.”  6 In  Mrs.  White’s  words,  “With  Christ  working  in 


1 QD,  p.  90. 

2 E.g.  “Preface”  to  the  Book  of  Concord,  “that  no  other  doctrine  be  treated  and  taught 

in  our  lands,  territories,  schools  and  churches  than  that  alone  which  is  based  on  the  Holy 

Scriptures  of  God  and  is  embodied  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apology,  correctly 

understood.” 


3 QD,  p.  13. 

4 MH,  p.  161. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  169. 

6 QD,  p.  141. 
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you,  you  will  manifest  the  same  spirit  and  do  the  same  works  — works 
of  righteousness,  obedience.  . . .We  have  no  ground  for  self-exaltation. 
Our  only  ground  of  hope  is  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to 
us,  and  in  that  wrought  by  His  Spirit  working  in  and  through  us.”  1 
The  Law  is  therefore  guidance  concerning  how  we  are  to  “grow  in  the 
grace  of  our  Lord”  (II  Peter  3.  18)  2 . 

Seventh-Day  Sabbath.  For  two  reasons  Adventists  insist  upon  the 
observance  of  the  seventh-day  as  the  Sabbath  : a)  because,  since  creation 
was  through  Christ  the  Word,  the  Sabbath  was  directly  instituted  by 
Him  prior  to  the  fall 3 ; b)  because  the  Ten  Commandments  “constitute 
in  principle  God’s  eternal  law”  (moral  law),  and  the  fourth  commandment 
is  of  a piece  with  the  other  nine  4. 

A compendious  summary  of  the  Adventist  position  on  this  matter 
is  given  in  these  words  : 

We  as  Adventists  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  — who  was  the 
Creator  of  all  things  (John  1.  3,  10  ; I Cor.  8.  6)  and  the  original  maker  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  who  is  the  “same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever” 
(Heb.  13.  8)  — made  no  change  in  the  Sabbath.  And  He  authorized  no 
change  to  be  made  by  His  followers.  We  therefore  believe  that  until  the  Sab- 
bath law  is  repealed  by  divine  authority,  and  its  change  made  known  by 
definite  Scripture  mandate,  we  should  solemnly  “remember”  and  “keep” 
the  unrepealed  original  seventh-day  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue,  which  is 
explicitly  on  record  5. 

In  addition  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  point  the  Adven- 
tists rest  their  position  on  the  claim  that  Jesus  never  repudiated  the 
Sabbath.  Mark  2.  27  f.  is  taken  to  be  a ) the  repudiation  of  “traditions 
of  men”  which  had  grown  up  around  the  Sabbath,  and  b)  an  indication 
that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  by  Christ  in  creation. 

Because  the  Sabbath  is  enshrined  in  the  Decalogue,  and  is  a part 
of  the  moral  law,  it  is  durable  for  all  generations  as  are  the  other  nine 
commandments.  Passages  such  as  Romans  14.  5,  Galatians  4.  10  and 
Colossians  2.  16  are  interpreted  as  referring  to  Jewish  or  pagan  holy 
days,  not  to  the  Sabbath.  Since  Jewish  holy  days  other  than  the  Sabbath 
are  part  of  the  ceremonial  code  rather  than  the  moral  code  they  cease 
to  be  binding  after  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  6. 


STC,  p.  65. 

QD,  p.  140. 

QD,  pp.  149-175. 

QD,  p.  150,  pp.  129  ff. 

QD,  p.  175. 

See  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Bible  Commentary. 
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In  the  early  history  of  the  Church  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
common.  By  a gradual  and  rather  diffuse  process  Sunday  came  to 
replace  the  Sabbath  as  the  Christian  day  of  worship.  Seventh-day 
observance  was  common  longer  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  but  even 
in  the  West  there  were  many  places  which  observed  both  the  seventh 
and  the  first  days  well  into  the  fifth  century.  Hastening  the  change  to 
Sunday  were  the  decree  of  Constantine  in  321  proclaiming  Sunday  as 
the  official  day  of  rest,  and  Canon  29  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  late 
in  the  fourth  century  which  commanded  Christians  to  rest  on  “the 
Lord’s  Day”  and  prohibiting  rest  on  the  Sabbath  L Later  the  claim 
that  the  Church  had  “changed  the  decalogue”  was  used  to  buttress  the 
then  current  Roman  affirmation  that  the  Church  was  “above”  Scripture 1  2. 
Because  the  Roman  Church  (and  the  Roman  civil  government  under 
Justinian)  thus  sought  “to  change  the  times  and  the  law”  (Daniel  7.  25) 
Adventists  identify  Rome  (in  the  “papal”  phase)  with  the  “little  horn” 
of  Daniel  7.  8 3.  For  this  reason  they  believe  “that  the  term  ‘Babylon’, 
referred  to  in  Revelation  17,  has  been  rightly  applied  to  the  Papacy.”  4 
Similarly,  Sunday  observance  is  then  connected  with  the  “mark  of  the 
beast”  in  Revelation  13.  16  f.  Those  who  persist  in  such  observance 
will,  in  the  final  conflict,  receive  this  “mark,”  for  Seventh-Day  Adventists 
believe  that  these  prophecies  will  come  into  sharp  focus  shortly  before 
the  second  advent  of  Christ. 

Since  Sabbath  observance  is  commanded  by  God  as  part  of  his 
eternal  moral  law,  its  observance  is  seen  by  Adventists  as  part  of  the 
eschatological  testing.  It  will  become  a worldwide  test  when,  as  they 
believe,  the  decree  goes  forth  for  men  to  worship  on  Sunday  under 
penalty  of  death  5.  At  that  time  the  “remnant  church”  will  be  gathered 
from  those  in  all  confessions  who  observe  God’s  commandment  rather 
than  man’s  ; other  will  receive  the  “mark  of  the  beast”  and  be  destined 
for  annihilation  6.  Adventists  have  never,  though,  equated  themselves 
with  the  entire  church  of  God.  This  rather  consists  of  those  in  every 
denomination  who  remain  faithful  to  the  light  which  God  has  given 


1 See  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Encyclopedia  (Volume  10  of  The  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Commentary  and  Commentary  Reference  Series ),  pp.  1113  ff. 

2 See  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  28.  32  f.  ; for  the  Lutheran  answer  to  this  claim, 
and  for  its  position  concerning  Sunday,  see  28.  57-68. 

3 QD,  pp.  179  ff. 

4 QD,  p.  201. 

5 QD,  p.  185. 

6 QD,  pp.  197  ff.,  pp.  535  ff. 
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them.  It  is  their  conviction  that  in  the  final  conflict  between  Christ  and 
Satan  all  true  Christians  will  see  the  need  for  “obedience  to  all  the 
precepts  of  the  decalogue.”  1 

The  heart  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  theology  of  the  Sabbath  is, 
however,  not  found  in  its  eschatological  significance  — important  as 
this  is  for  them.  Rather  it  is  found  in  the  testimony  Sabbath-observance 
gives  to  the  freedom  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man.  God’s  setting 
aside  of  this  day  and  no  other  testifies  to  his  sovereign  freedom ; in 
this  sense  man’s  observance  of  the  seventhness  of  the  day  is  really  “a 
recognition  on  man’s  part  that  God  is  Creator,  and  that  he  himself  is 
creature.  This  distinction  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  worship 
of  God.”  2 On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Sabbath  is 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  It  is  a provision  by  God 
for  periodic  release  from  the  unvarying  round  of  daily  toil  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  man  to  cultivate  his  nature  as  a moral  being.  In  this  sense, 

then,  it  is  testimony  to  God’s  gracious  provision  for  man  to  develop 
his  freedom  to  the  fullest  and  thereby  a sign  of  the  divine  love.  Therefore 
its  basic  requirements  are  not  the  biblical  restrictions,  but  that  opening 
up  of  communication  with  God  and  the  developing  of  man’s  spiritual 
and  moral  nature  which  these  very  restrictions  sought  to  make  possible. 
Understood  in  this  fashion  the  Sabbath  is  seen  as  a tie  between  creation 
and  the  covenant,  God’s  plan  of  salvation ; observed  in  this  manner 
it  becomes  a testimony  to  faith. 

Dietary  practices.  In  common  with  some  other  Christian  groups 
Adventists  strongly  condemn  the  use  of  narcotics  or  stimulants  such  as 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  In  addition  they  caution  against  tea,  colfee,  and 
highly  spiced  foods  because  of  their  unhealthy  effects  3.  Most  distinctive, 
perhaps,  is  the  counsel  to  eat  mainly  grains,  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
to  abstain  from  all  flesh  4.  While  Mrs.  White  appeals  to  the  Bible  for 
guidance,  the  major  part  of  her  argumentation  is  not  exegetical,  but 
theological  in  a broader  sense.  Her  arguments  regarding  diet  are  advanced 
with  physiological  reasons  and  not  advanced  as  “law”  — e.g.  “We 
should  consider  the  situation  of  people  and  the  power  of  lifelong  habit, 
and  should  be  careful  not  to  urge  even  right  ideas  unduly.”  5 The  dietary 


1 PK,  p.  678  ; see  also  Mrs.  White’s  exegesis  of  Isaiah  58.  13  f.  and  its  relation  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  under  Nehemiah,  Ibid. 

2 SDABC,  Vol.  10,  p.  1105. 

3 CB,  p.  271  n.  ; MH,  pp.  325  ff. 

4 MH,  pp.  295-317. 

5 MH,  p.  317. 
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recommendations  are  advanced  as  part  of  “a  well-balanced  health 
programme”  commended  because  “our  bodies  are  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit”  and  should  be  taken  care  of  properly  1.  Therefore  the 
emphasis  in  eating  is  to  be  placed  upon  nutrition,  appropriateness  for 
a person’s  way  of  life,  and  simplicity. 

Distinctives  of  Seventh-Day  Adventism : Second  Advent 

In  terse  terms  the  Adventist  attitude  toward  the  second  coming  can 
be  termed  pre-mi llennial  and  historicist.  The  first  term  means  that  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  the  just  will  be  raised  to  rule  with  him  in 
heaven,  and  that  a thousand  years  later  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust 
will  occur,  and  then  their  final  annihilition.  The  second  term  means 
that  the  advent  will  take  place  in  history  with  the  literal,  personal, 
audible  and  visible  return  of  Christ.  Finally  after  reigning  with  Christ 
in  heaven  for  the  millennium  the  saints  will  return  to  a purified  and 
regenerated  earth  to  abide  forever  2.  However,  their  reign  in  heaven  and 
subsequent  abode  on  earth  are  both  considered  to  be  in  the  eternal 
state. 

Important  as  these  details  of  teaching  are  for  understanding  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  doctrine,  in  order  for  a non-Adventist  to  under- 
stand the  missionary  impetus  of  their  Church  he  must  realize  the  impor- 
tance given  in  their  preaching  and  missionary  witness  to  the  imminence 
of  the  second  coming.  The  belief  that  men  are  living  in  the  climactic 
period  of  this  world’s  history  gives  urgency  to  the  proclamation  of 
their  message  and  accounts  in  part  for  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  all  over  the  world. 

Cleansing  of  the  heavenly  Sanctuary.  William  Miller,  a Baptist, 
had  predicted,  upon  the  basis  of  his  study  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come  in  1844.  Upon  the  disappointment 
of  this  prophecy  the  Millerite  movement  broke  up.  However,  some 
were  convinced  that  Miller  had  been  essentially  right  in  discerning  a 
particular  significance  in  the  date  1844,  but  wrong  in  his  interpretation 
of  what  this  significance  was.  Seventh-Day  Adventism  is  an  heir  of 
this  group,  and  is  similar  to  the  Millerites  also  in  its  premillennialism. 
For  them  1844  marks  the  beginning  of  what  they  term  the  “cleansing 
of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.”  3 


1 QD,  p.  624. 

2 Fundamental  Beliefs  11,  12,  20-22;  QD,  p.  24,  No.  9. 

* See  articles  on  “Sanctuary”  and  “Investigative  Judgment,”  in  SDABC,  Vol.  10. 


According  to  their  reading  of  Daniel  8 and  9 the  2,300  days  mentioned 
there  signify  the  same  number  of  years  ; these  began  in  457  B.  C.  with 
an  initial  period  of  70  weeks  of  years  (490  years)  which  lasted  until  3 y2 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ  (who  was  crucified  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  “week”  of  years).  Therefore  the  date  upon  which  the  “cleansing 
of  the  heavenly  sanctuary”  would  begin,  on  this  basis  of  calculation,  is 
1844  (i.e.  2,300  years  after  457  B.  C.,  1810  years  after  the  last  of  the 
70  weeks  of  years). 

The  work  of  judgment  has  three  phases : the  investigative,  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Miller 
was  wrong  in  prophesying  1844  as  the  date  of  execution.  It  was  rather 
the  beginning  of  the  investigative  phase,  when  the  book  of  Life  is  examined 
and  names  accepted  and  rejected.  When  this  is  finished  the  sentence 
will  be  pronounced  and  Christ  will  descend  to  execute  the  sentence : 
the  living  just  will  be  translated,  the  sleeping  just  will  be  resurrected, 
and  the  millennium  will  begin.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  unjust  will 
be  raised  and  the  sentence  of  annihilation  pronounced  and  executed  L 
Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  deep-seated  belief  that  Christ’s  “personal, 
visible,  audible,  bodily,  glorious  and  premillennial”  second  advent  is 
imminent,  “at  a time  that  is  near  but  not  disclosed.” 1  2 

Related  doctrines.  For  Adventists  man  is  inherently  mortal,  subject 
to  death.  There  is  no  immortal  “part”  such  as  the  soul  or  spirit.  Man 
is  an  integral  unity  not  separable  into  “parts.”  He  dies.  He  has  a possibi- 
lity of  eternal  life  at  the  resurrection  only  because  of  Christ 3.  “They 
(the  saints)  will  live  again,  but  they  come  to  life  and  live  with  Jesus 
after  they  are  raised  from  the  dead.  While  asleep  in  the  tomb  the  child 
of  God  knows  nothing.”  4 However,  because  this  immortality  is  condi- 
tional, only  the  just  will  receive  it.  Granted  that  the  unjust  will  be 
raised  at  the  second  resurrection  they  will  be  raised  only  to  receive  the 
sentence  of  annihilation.  For  Adventists  their  punishment  will  be 
everlasting  or  eternal,  not  in  the  sense  of  “eternal  duration  of  conscious 
suffering”  but  rather  eternal  death  “from  which  there  will  not,  and 
cannot,  be  any  resurrection.”  5 


1 QD,  p.  422,  pp.  443  ff. 

2 QD,  p.  463. 

8 QD,  pp.  518  f. 

4 QD,  p.  523. 

6 QD,  p.  539. 
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Summary 

Seventh-Day  Adventism  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth-century 
adventist  movement.  It  is  one  of  the  longest-lasting  and  most  stable 
and  active  groups  which  trace  their  heritage  to  that  time.  It  is  strongly 
evangelistic  and  missionary  in  emphasis,  with  a world-wide  outreach. 
It  is  especially  active  in  the  ministry  of  healing,  having  numerous  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; education,  having  the 
largest  wo  rid- wide  Protestant  parochial  school  system ; welfare  work, 
and  publishing.  In  overall  doctrinal  position  it  is  an  heir  of  the  reforma- 
tion, more  akin  to  Amminianism  than  Calvinism,  and  having  an  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  faith  and  works  more  reminiscent  of  Wesley 
than  Luther. 

In  the  Adventist  view,  the  “spirit  of  prophecy”  spoke  through  Ellen 
G.  White,  and  all  of  their  distinctive  doctrines  are  ultimately  derived 
from  Holy  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted.  While  insisting  upon  their 
right  and  duty  to  proclaim  these  distinctive  doctrines  Adventists  do  not 
exclude  other  Christians  from  the  faith,  but  trust  that  in  the  last  days 
all  the  faithful  will  see  the  rightness  of  their  doctrines.  They  officially 
reject  any  attempts  at  proselytism,  as  this  is  defined  in  the  WCC  document 
on  “Christian  Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty,”  believing 
that  conversion  can  come  only  by  sincere  and  uncoerced  faith. 

Their  position  in  regard  to  the  ecumencial  movement  as  it  is  manifest 
in  the  WCC  is  not  clear.  There  is  a tendency  to  speak  of  some  denomina- 
tions as  “daughters  of  Babylon”  and  to  separate  from  them  because 
of  “modernist  apostasy  entrenched  in  the  controlling  leadership.”  1 
The  major  question  to  be  raised  with  them  on  this  point  is  whether  in 
the  light  of  the  openness  of  the  WCC  Constitution  and  its  neutrality 
on  doctrinal  and  ecclesiological  questions,  a proper  place  of  witness  and 
engagement  is  not  precisely  within  this  movement  rather  than  apart  from 
it.  Can  the  WCC,  in  their  own  view,  be  seen  as  one  more  place  where 
witness  to  the  full  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  needed  and  can  be  made  ? 
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THE  KIMB AN GUIST  CHURCH  IN  THE  CONGO 


The  “Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  through  the  Prophet  Simon 
Kimbangu”  owes  its  existence  to  the  work  and  the  witness  of  Simon 
Kimbangu.  Officially  it  has  only  existed  for  a few  years.  It  was  not 
officially  recognised  by  the  colonial  government  until  the  24th  Decem- 
ber, 1959.  But  it  had  existed  underground  for  a long  time.  A few  years 
before  1959  its  branch  in  Brazzaville  had  admittedly  been  recognised  by 
the  government  of  Brazzaville.  But  at  Kinshasa  it  was  only  in  1960, 
after  the  persecutions  ended,  that  the  Church  was  able  to  organise 
itself  publicly.  Today  it  is  growing  rapidly,  and  has  several  hundred 
thousand  members.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  spiritual  resistance  of  Christians 
who  remained  loyal  to  their  faith  through  thirty-eight  years  of  persecution, 
and  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  that  long,  cruel  trial. 

The  Prophet  Simon  Kimbangu 

Simon  Kimbangu  was  born  in  1889.  He  was  a farmer  in  Nkamba, 
a village  in  the  Thysville  district.  He  was  baptised  in  the  Baptist  mission, 
attended  the  Baptist  primary  school,  and  worked  for  the  mission  for 
some  time  as  a catechist.  Everyone  regarded  him  as  a good  Christian. 
In  addition  to  working  on  the  land  he  did  some  masonry-work  and 
had  a small  shop. 

At  the  age  of  30  he  began  to  hear  Christ’s  call,  urging  him  to  work 
for  God  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  brothers.  After  resisting  for 
a long  time,  he  received  a special  sign  from  Christ  which  made  him 
take  the  decision  to  obey  God’s  will,  and  in  April  1921  he  began  to 
heal  the  sick,  etc.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  preach,  crowds  of  people 
came  to  listen  to  him  and  to  be  healed.  Without  desiring  it,  he  started 
a large  religous  movement  which  shook  the  whole  country.  It  was  a 
real  revival  — enthusiastic  and  infectious. 

Bible  in  hand,  he  demanded  (and  obtained)  the  destruction  of  fetiches, 
prohibited  licentious  dances  and  polygamy.  Overwhelmed  by  the  crowds 
who  gathered  to  hear  him  preach  and  to  see  the  miracles  which  he 
performed,  he  chose  five  African  disciples  to  help  him.  But  the  missiona- 
ries and  colonists  were  uneasy  about  his  success.  The  churches  and 
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the  workshops  emptied ; and  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  disorder 
caused  by  the  movement  of  large  numbers  of  people  towards  Nkamba. 
He  was  unjustly  accused  of  xenophobia,  of  inciting  people  to  stop 
paying  taxes  or  to  stop  working.  Although  no  white  person  was  ever 
molested  or  hurt,  Kimbangu  was  denounced,  hunted  down,  and  finally 
arrested  in  September  1921,  after  five  months  of  ministry.  His  trial 
was  a parody  of  justice,  with  no  witnesses  and  no  legal  counsel,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  a military  tribunal.  However,  (partly 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  some  missionaries)  his  penalty  was  com- 
muted by  King  Albert.  Kimbangu  was  deported  to  Katanga  and  spent 
thirty  years  in  prison  at  Elisabethville,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  Octo- 
ber, 1951. 

Thirty-eight  years  of  persecution 

When  Simon  Kimbangu  was  arrested,  he  gave  himself  up  without 
resistance,  and  he  had  urged  his  disciples  not  to  show  violent  resistance 
either.  He  left  them  nothing  but  the  Bible,  and  advised  them  to  go  to 
the  Protestant  mission.  But  a great  many  of  them  were  arrested  and 
deported  all  over  the  Congo.  The  number  deported  is  estimated  to 
have  been  37,000,  most  of  whom  died  as  a result.  One  had  only  to  be 
accused  of  being  a Kimbanguist,  or  of  having  mentioned  Kimbangu’s 
name,  to  be  arrested  and  deported  without  trial.  In  the  places  to  which 
they  were  deported,  however,  they  spoke  about  Simon  Kimbangu  with 
contagious  enthusiasm,  and  so  groups  of  disciples  sprang  up  all  over 
the  place.  The  movement  then  spread  beyond  the  Bakongo  tribe  and 
even  penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  countries  (Congo  Brazzaville, 
Angola,  Ruanda,  etc.). 

In  the  Lower  Congo  those  disciples  who  had  escaped  arrest  led  a 
clandestine  life,  under  cover  of  the  Protestant  missions  and  later  on  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  Clandestine  services  for  worship  were  held  in  the 
forest.  Despite  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  persecution,  these  disciples 
never  responded  with  violence.  But  their  movement  broke  up,  and  as 
a result  of  regularly  losing  its  leaders  it  became  divided  and  degenerate  ; 
the  “Negroes’  Mission”  of  Simon  Mpadi,  for  example,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  restore  polygamy.  But  a great  many  of  the  disciples  kept 
their  faith  and  remained  loyal  to  the  memory  and  the  teaching  of  the 
prophet,  living  in  expectation  of  his  return. 

The  last  deportations  took  place  in  1957.  As  their  children  were 
sent  away  from  the  mission-schools,  and  the  hospitals  refused  to  admit 
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them  when  they  were  ill,  the  Kimbanguists  set  up  their  own  schools 
and  dispensaries.  They  began  to  organise  themselves  openly,  building 
their  provisional  chapels  everywhere.  In  1960  the  deportees  returned. 
The  elders  decided  then  to  entrust  the  management  of  the  new  Church, 
which  bore  the  name  “Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth  through  the 
Prophet  Simon  Kimbangu,”  to  the  prophet’s  three  sons.  The  youngest 
of  them,  Joseph  Diangienda,  was  proclaimed  spiritual  leader  and  legal 
representative  of  the  Church,  which  is  strongly  hierarchical.  It  is  well 
organised  in  accordance  with  two  principles  : division  of  work,  hierarchy 
and  discipline. 

Worship 

Services  for  worship  are  held  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  (in  memory 
of  the  prophet’s  arrest)  in  extremely  austere  chapels.  Most  of  them  are 
still  built  of  branches  supporting  a simple  roof  made  of  palm-leaves. 
Some  of  them  have  mud  walls  and  proper  thatched  roofs.  A real  brick 
church,  large  enough  to  hold  2,000  people,  has  just  been  opened  at 
Matete,  a suburb  of  Kinshasa.  The  interior  decoration  of  these  prayer- 
houses  is  extremely  simple.  Sometimes  there  are  artificial  flowers  on 
the  reading-desk,  but  there  are  no  pictures,  no  symbols,  no  altar,  not 
even  a Cross  (except  on  the  roof  of  the  new  church).  Those  officiating 
do  not  wear  special  dress,  and  the  pastors  are  in  ordinary  clothes. 

The  service  does  not  include  any  religious  rites  or  any  sacred  ceremo- 
nies. There  are  no  “mysteries.”  It  is  a joyful,  fraternal  festival  lasting 
several  hours  — sometimes  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  lay 
nature  of  the  worship  is  stressed  by  the  role  of  the  leader  (or  master  of 
ceremonies)  who  announces  each  item  in  the  service  in  turn.  The  service 
is  largely  Protestant  in  type,  with  congregational  hymns  and  singing  by 
special  choirs,  prayers  (sometimes  offered  by  women),  the  compulsory 
reading  of  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Scripture  readings  before 
the  sermon.  The  latter  is  often  translated  into  other  dialects.  As  in 
all  the  African  churches,  the  text  of  the  sermon  is  often  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  preacher  is  not  afraid  to  address  questions  to  the 
congregation,  who  reply  unanimously  and  joyously.  There  is  no  reciting 
of  a creed  nor  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  When  collections  are  taken,  the 
congregations  respond  generously,  fervently  and  cheerfully.  The  final 
transition  between  the  service  proper  and  the  social  part  of  the  ceremony 
is  often  imperceptible.  (The  social  part  includes  information,  intro- 
ducing guests,  gifts,  processions,  demonstrations,  etc.) 
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The  service  is  essentially  communal.  Everyone  takes  part  in  it,  and 
it  is  the  time  when  the  community  really  lives.  The  people  often  play 
a very  active  role  through  singing,  acclamation,  approval,  applause,  or 
even  with  piercing  cries  from  the  women  (in  the  Lower  Congo).  The 
festive  atmosphere  is  enhanced  by  the  palm  leaves  which  the  people  like 
to  wave  above  their  heads  while  singing  their  hymns  in  a syncopated 
rhythm,  which  expresses  their  deep  joy  and  faith.  The  festival  of  Palm 
Sunday  is  celebrated  by  spreading  ordinary  loin-cloths  on  the  ground 
and  fixing  the  four  corners  with  stones,  so  as  to  form  a carpet  leading 
to  the  pulpit  or  reading-desk. 

When  they  enter  the  church,  the  congregation  take  off  their  shoes, 
as  Moses  did  when  he  saw  the  burning  bush.  They  sit  down  on  the 
benches,  or  squat  on  tree-trunks.  They  are  divided  into  groups  according 
to  their  occupation,  without  regard  for  difference  in  age.  When  they 
pray  they  kneel  on  the  ground,  and  before  praying  they  usually  slip 
their  money  into  their  sandals  (for  money  separates  man  from  God 
and  from  his  neighbour).  There  is  no  religious  dancing.  Only  the  little 
procession  which  slowly  approaches  the  guests  and  offers  them  presents 
moves  forward  in  a very  graceful  rhythm  which  is  full  of  gentleness 
and  reverence.  But  that  is  only  on  special  occasions.  Sometimes  some 
of  the  congregation  are  moved  by  religious  group-emotion  and  begin  to 
“tremble,”  as  they  used  to  do  in  former  times  before  the  first  missionaries 
arrived.  Some  people  regard  this  as  a sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  practice  is  not  recommended  by  the  Church. 

With  regard  to  the  sacraments,  the  children  are  presented  to  the 
church  (the  pastor  takes  the  child  in  his  arms  and  pronounces  a prayer 
and  a blessing).  Baptism  is  celebrated  without  water,  but  involves  a 
commitment  and  dying  to  oneself ; the  only  persons  who  are  “baptised” 
are  those  who  have  not  been  baptised  in  Catholic  or  Protestant  Churches. 
Communion  was  not  celebrated  at  the  beginning,  but  was  introduced 
when  the  Church  at  Kinshasa  was  inaugurated  in  December,  1966. 


Doctrine 

Simon  Kimbangu  was  not  a theologian.  He  did  not  leave  any  con- 
fessional writings,  nor  any  well-defined  doctrinal  teaching.  According 
to  all  the  reliable  witnesses,  his  preaching  was  simply  “orthodox,”  in 
accordance  with  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  pastors  and  catechists  whom 
he  had  known.  In  a sense,  there  is  no  special  Kimbanguist  theology. 
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The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  through  Simon  Kimbangu  is 
a Christian  Church  which  regards  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  It  is  firmly  biblical.  During  his  short  ministry,  Simon  Kimbangu 
always  had  a Bible  in  his  hand,  and  the  Kimbanguist  pastors  still  do  so. 
The  worship  centres  round  reading  the  Bible  and  explaining  it.  The 
hymns,  which  are  of  a revivalist  kind,  are  clearly  Christocentric,  and 
direct  the  piety  of  the  faithful  towards  the  redeeming  sacrifice  on  the 
Cross. 

It  is  a universalist  Church,  in  the  sense  that  it  believes  itself  called 
“to  bear  the  message  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  all  the  countries  in 
the  world,  as  enjoined  by  Holy  Scripture”  {Statement  of  Principles , 
p.  4).  It  addresses  itself  to  all  tribes,  all  races,  all  nations.  It  is  neither 
racialistic  nor  anti -foreign,  although  it  is  firmly  African  in  its  organisa- 
tion and  leadership.  It  recognises  the  validity  of  the  other  Christian 
Churches  and  has  never  tried  to  break  away  from  Christian  tradition 
on  any  point.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  anxious  to  become  a humble 
member  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Like  the  Gospel  itself,  this  Church  considers  the  body  to  be  just  as 
important  as  the  soul ; no  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  secular,  between  spiritual  life  and  social  life.  The  healing  of 
the  sick  therefore  plays  an  important  role,  as  it  does  in  the  Gospels, 
but  prayer,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  immersion  in  the  miraculous 
spring  at  Nkamba,  are  practised  in  all  simplicity,  in  a healthy  atmosphere, 
silently  and  prosaically.  For  “the  healing  obtained  by  a sick  person 
who  appeals  to  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  due  only  to  his 
own  faith.”  {Statement  of  Principles , p.  4.) 

The  Church  feels  deeply  responsible  for  the  nation,  for  the  civic 
society  in  which  it  exists,  and  struggles  hard  for  social  progress  through 
justice  and  peace.  However,  it  takes  care  not  to  interfere  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  secular  authorities.  It  recommends  loyalty  to  the 
state. 

In  its  tradition  the  Church  is  Puritan ; this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
preaching  of  the  prophet  (Kimbangu)  who  stressed  the  importance  of 
practical  conduct  rather  than  of  dogma.  Consequently  the  Church  is 
categorically  opposed  to  all  practice  of  sorcery  and  fetichism ; it  insists 
on  pure  morals  (strict  monogamy,  decent  clothing,  etc.),  prohibits 
dancing  (which  is  suspected  of  always  being  more  or  less  pagan  or 
erotic),  and  also  prohibits  smoking,  eating  pork  or  drinking  alcohol. 
Sanctions  are  imposed  on  those  who  break  these  rules,  even  so  far  as 
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exclusion  from  the  Church.  Although  not  strictly  pacifist,  the  Church 
condemns  all  recourse  to  violence,  even  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and 
from  the  very  beginning  it  has  practised  non-violent  resistance  to  evil. 


The  role  of  Simon  Kimbangu 

The  person  of  the  prophet  himself  certainly  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  piety  of  the  faithful.  It  is  he  who,  as  an  African,  has  re-lived  in 
his  flesh  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Through  him  the  black  race  has  in  its 
turn  made  its  own  Christ’s  act  of  redemption  and  the  good  news  of  the 
Gospel.  Thanks  to  Kimbangu,  and  in  him,  the  Gospel  has  become 
true  for  Africans  also.  It  may  be  said  that,  just  as  Catholics  approach 
Christ  through  the  Virgin,  the  Kimbanguists  approach  Christ  through 
Simon  Kimbangu. 

However,  the  prophet  is  not  idealised  nor  worshipped.  He  is  regarded 
in  a realistic  way,  as  a martyr,  a saint,  a prophet,  as  the  man  who  through 
his  sacrifice  opened  the  breach  so  that  the  Gospel  could  belong  to  the 
Africans  also.  By  proclaiming  his  name  the  faithful  affirm  that  the 
Gospel  is  not  something  imported  by  Europeans,  and  this  restores 
their  self-respect.  When  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  prophet  Kimbangu, 
they  confess  that  they  are  not  Catholics  nor  Protestants  nor  members 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  African  Christians  who  obey  Jesus  Christ 
directly,  as  Kimbangu  himself  did.  The  Christian  Gospel  is  their  own 
Gospel. 

That  is  why  the  name  of  the  prophet  Kimbangu  is  usually  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  trinitarian  formula,  at  the  close  of  prayers  : “. . . and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spoke  to  us  through  the  prophet  Simon  Kim- 
bangu” or  “who  acted  through  the  prophet  Simon  Kimbangu.”  We 
have  even  heard  “who  was  incarnate  in  the  prophet  Simon  Kimbangu.” 
The  expression  surprises  one ; but  one  must  beware  of  translations  of 
formulas  thought  out  in  the  Kikongo  language.  By  adding  the  name 
of  the  prophet  Kimbangu  to  the  trinitarian  formula,  the  Kimbanguist 
Church  has  no  intention  of  modifying  the  content  of  the  Christian 
Trinity,  nor  of  identifying  the  person  of  the  prophet  with  the  Person 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  simply  wants  to  recall  proudly  that  it  is  thanks 
to  the  witness  and  martyrdom  of  Simon  Kimbangu  that  the  Kimbanguist 
Church  has  been  able,  without  intermediary,  really  to  know  the  God 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  message  of  salvation.  Paradoxically, 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Congolese  prophet  helps  to  affirm  che 
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purity  of  the  Gospel,  by  disentangling  the  Africans  from  their  complexes 
as  colonised  peoples. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Rev.  James  Bertsche  has  very  ably  expressed 
it,  “never,  either  before  or  after  his  imprisonment,  did  Simon  Kimbangu 
lead  people  to  believe  that  he  regarded  himself  as  anything  whatsoever 
but  a Christian  whom  God  had  called  to  preach  the  Word  of  Life  to 
his  people”  (NMC,  July  1965,  see  bibliography). 


Social  activities 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  through  Simon  Kimbangu  has  organised 
with  intelligence  and  discipline  a large  number  of  subsidiary  activities, 
which  supplement  its  actual  preaching  and  worship. 

In  all  the  churches  there  are  a large  number  of  “orderlies”  dressed 
in  green  and  white ; they  are  discreet  and  effective,  using  non-violent 
methods  especially  to  safeguard  peace  and  quiet  during  gatherings. 
This  is  necessary,  because  of  the  little  urchins  outside  the  Church,  and 
because  of  enemies  excited  by  the  malicious  calumnies  spread  about  the 
Kimbanguist  movement  for  so  long  and  encouraged  by  the  systematic 
persecution  which  hit  it  so  hard ; these  enemies  have  very  often  tried 
to  disturb  the  ceremonies,  however  peaceful. 

There  are  a great  many  choirs,  bands,  and  dramatic  groups  for 
young  people.  There  are  youth  movements  (especially  Scouts)  and 
women’s  movements  (to  educate  “mothers”  — whether  16  or  60  !).  The 
Church  has  set  up  14  dispensaries,  purchasing  cooperatives,  technical 
training-centres  (sewing,  carpentry,  etc.),  an  orphanage,  a rehabilitation 
centre  (for  85  young  delinquents)  and  even  a kibbutz  at  Lutendele. 

But  above  all  the  Church  makes  a considerable  effort,  which  is 
really  admirable,  to  develop  its  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Every- 
where it  is  giving  priority  to  building  new  schools,  with  a passionate 
hope.  The  first  schools  were  founded  in  1956.  Since  1963  they  have 
been  subsidised  by  the  Government.  In  1965  the  total  staff  of  the  Kim- 
banguist schools  amounted  to  1,433  teachers.  There  is  also  a training- 
college  for  Kimbanguist  pastors  at  Nkamba- Jerusalem  where  75  young 
future  pastors,  with  their  families,  are  preparing  for  their  ministry. 

Preaching,  evangelism,  healing,  education,  cultural  development  and 
non-violence  — these  are  the  ways  in  which  the  Kimbanguist  Church 
strives  to  bear  witness  to  its  faith  and  to  serve  Christ,  with  brotherly 
fervour. 
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IV 


THE  PENTECOSTAL  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE 


Pentecostalism  has  been  characterized  as  “a  third  stream  of  Chris- 
tian tradition.”  1 It  can  be  described  as  a needed  witness  in  addition 
to  the  historic  streams  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Thus  this 
essay  is  not  about  a church,  as  are  the  other  three  in  this  series,  but 
about  a movement,  a stream  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  wide-spread  and  fastest-growing  movements  in  contemporary 
Christendom,  and  many  have  heard  of  its  explosive  growth  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  developing  nations  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Such  a widespread  and  diverse  movement  could  in  no  way  be  sketched 
fairly  in  a short  essay.2 

Here  the  movement  will  be  described  as  it  is  now  manifest  in  Europe. 
But  before  such  a sketch  is  given,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
movement  itself  has  in  many  countries  had  representatives  within  the 
traditional  churches  belonging  to  the  World  Council.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  well-known  ministers  of  the  established  churches  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland  and  France  have 
witnessed  to  the  doctrine  and  experience  of  the  Pentecostal  movement.3 

Today  there  are  still  ministers  within  Protestant  churches  in  Europe 
who  have  been  caught  up  in  the  charismatic  revival.  Furthermore, 
there  are  associations  of  such  men  in  various  countries,  sometimes 
co-operating  with  ministers  of  Pentecostal  churches  as  well.  Thus  this 
movement  manifests  itself  within  the  traditional  churches  as  well  as 
giving  rise  to  independent  churches.  The  following  paragraphs  describe 
the  historical  roots  of  the  movement,  some  of  its  doctrinal  distinctives, 
and  its  contemporary  organization  in  various  European  countries. 


1 Lesslie  Newbigin,  The  Household  of  God,  New  York  : Friendship  Press,  1953,  p.  94. 

2 Those  who  are  interested  in  a comprehensive  survey  should  consult,  Walter  J.  Hol- 
lenweger,  Handbuch  der  Pfingstbewegung,  Zurich,  Duplicated  doctoral  dissertation,  1965, 
9 volumes. 

3 An  illustration  is  the  Rev.  Fritz  de  Rougemont,  a Swiss  Reformed  pastor.  A 
moderate  fundamentalist,  he  preached  the  Pentecostal  doctrine  of  baptism  in  the  Spirit ; 
he  practiced  either  infant  or  believers’  baptism,  and  he  was  a strong  advocate  of  the  Pente- 
costal charismata.  His  whole  ministry  pointed  to  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  pos- 
sibility of  personal  conversion  within  the  established  churches  in  the  light  of  the  expected 
imminent  second  advent  of  Christ. 
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Historical  roots 

Though  there  are  individual  variations  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  which  give  particularity  to  the  Pentecostal  movement  in  those 
places,  there  are  three  main  roots  from  which  the  movement  as  a whole 
springs.  First,  there  was  the  Holiness  movement  which  in  its  own  way 
emphasized  the  “second  blessing,”  baptism  in  the  Spirit.  It  was  greatly 
influenced  by  men  like  Asa  Mahan,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  Charles  Grandi- 
son  Finney,  Reuben  Torrey  and  others.  They  attempted  to  revive  a 
Wesleyan  understanding  of  two  subsequent  and  different  crisis  experiences 
in  the  life  of  a believer  ; the  first  they  termed  regeneration  and  the  second 
“the  second  blessing.”  Wesley  was  himself  influenced  greatly  by  Anglican 
(William  Law  and  Jeremy  Taylor)  and  Roman  Catholic  (Lorenzo 
Scopuli,  de  Renty,  Juan  de  Castaniza)  writers.1  Second,  there  was  the 
influence  of  fundamentalism  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  normative 
character  of  the  early  church  as  it  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 
Third,  an  important  although  often  not  direct  influence  sprang  from 
the  American  Negro  churches,  with  their  enthusiastic  revivals  and 
spontaneous  religion.  Pentecostal  revivals  had  arisen  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  various  places;  thus  none  of  these 
historical  roots  can  be  viewed  by  itself  as  strictly  causative.  Furthermore, 
Pentecostals  themselves  would  assert  that,  important  as  these  roots 
might  be  in  some  ways,  the  movement  must  be  discerned  fundamentally 
as  a spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  Qualified  in  this  way,  however, 
both  Pentecostals  and  their  adversaries  need  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  movement  mushroomed  in  an  amazing  way, 
the  Pentecostal  movement  was  strongest  in  the  same  circles  which  have 
given  rise  to  famous  Negro  spirituals  and  jazz  music.2 

However  one  may  view  the  movement,  the  fact  is  that  Pentecostal 
revivals  were  breaking  out  independently  from  each  other  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  It  spread  like  wild-fire.  The  Pentecostal  minister  therefore 
considers  his  ministry  as  belonging  to  the  last  revival,  immediately  prior 
to  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  Thus  some  Pentecostals  see  church 
history  as  capable  of  bearing  the  following  interpretation  : after  the 
early  rain  at  Pentecost  followed  the  dry  time  of  the  middle  age,  when 


1 For  a detailed  treatment  see  Martin  Schmidt,  John  Wesley , Zurich  and  Frankfurt, 
1953,  Vol.  I. 

2 The  best  description  of  this  influence  is  found  in  Nils  Bloch-Hoell,  The  Pentecostal 
Movement : Its  Origin,  Development  and  Distinctive  Character,  Oslo  and  London,  1964. 
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only  a few  “drops  of  grace”  were  falling  on  thirsty  mankind ; but  now 
the  “showers  of  blessing”  are  falling,  the  Latter  Rain  has  come.1  Others 
would  say  “the  Latter  Rain”  began  at  Pentecost.  All  stress  the  eschatolo- 
gical significance  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

Doctrine 

There  exists  no  unified  doctrinal  statement  of  the  Pentecostal  move- 
ment. Most  Pentecostals  point  out  that  what  they  in  fact  have  in  com- 
mon is  the  experience  of  the  baptism  in  the  Spirit  with  “the  initial  sign 
of  speaking  in  tongues.”  (Using  this  definition,  however,  a considerable 
minority  which  nonetheless  considers  itself  to  be  Pentecostal  would 
have  to  be  overlooked.)  Perhaps  the  most  inclusive  definition  which 
would  cover  most  groups  is  that  used  by  Hollenweger  in  his  Handbuch  : 
Pentecostals  are  those  who  teach  at  least  two  subsequent  and  different 
crisis  experiences  in  the  life  of  a Christian  (regeneration  and  baptism 
in  the  Spirit).  The  second  experience  is  usually,  but  not  always,  con- 
nected with  speaking  in  tongues.2 

For  readers  who  are  quite  unacquainted  with  Pentecostals,  however, 
the  following  brief  statement  of  faith  is  given.  It  is  not  necessarily 
representative  and  is  given  rather  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  doctrinal 
statement  some  Pentecostals  would  be  willing  to  affirm  : 

We  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  the  infallible 
and  all-sufficient  rule  for  faith,  practice,  and  conduct,  in  the  unity  of  the 
true  and  living  God  revealed  in  three  persons  : Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit ; in  the  fall  of  man  ; in  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ ; in  baptism 
by  immersion  in  water ; in  the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  initial 
evidence  of  speaking  with  other  tongues  ; in  holiness  of  life  and  conduct ; 
in  the  deliverance  from  sickness  by  divine  healing  ; in  the  breaking  of 
bread  ; in  the  pre-millennial  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
in  everlasting  punishment,  the  portion  of  all  who  are  not  written  in  the 
book  of  life  ; in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  offices  set  by  God  in 
the  Church  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.3 

This  statement,  which  is  not  unrepresentative,  would  not  be  agreed 
to  by  all  Pentecostals.  There  is  a very  wide  variation  in  doctrinal  beliefs, 


1 These  phrases  are  from  Pfingstjubel  (Mulheim/Ruhr,  1956),  No.  119.  For  English 
listen  to  Showers  of  Blessing  by  the  London  Crusader  Choir  (London),  Evangelical  Record- 
ings Ltd.,  EVT  9002. 

2 Hollenweger,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  vi. 

3 Short  form  of  a “Statement  of  Fundamental  Truths  Approved  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  Assemblies  of  God  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  and  published  in  each  issue  of 
Redemption  Tidings. 
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and  a real  openness  with  regard  to  doctrinal  definition.  This  openness 
results  in  one  of  the  strengths  (perhaps  at  the  same  time  also  one  of 
the  weaknesses)  of  the  Pentecostal  movement : it  enables  it  to  embrace 
several  varieties  of  Pentecostalism.  The  promises  and  problems  of 
ecumenism  are,  in  brief,  also  present  within  the  Pentecostal  movement. 

This  fact  is  not  always  clearly  indicated  in  books  written  by  Pente- 
costals  since  the  authors  often  concentrate  on  the  particular  group  to 
which  they  belong.  Other  Pentecostal  groups  are  then  regarded  from 
this  perspective  as  minor  or  fringe  groups.  An  “objective  description” 
is  thus  considered  to  be  one  which  interprets  Pentecostalism  from  the 
hermeneutical  centre  provided  by  the  doctrinal  understanding  of  the 
author’s  own  group.  As  a result  other  groups  which  claim  to  be  Pente- 
costal but  differ  in  some  beliefs  and  practices  tend  to  be  excluded. 

This  observation  is  not  meant  to  be  polemical,  for  unfortunately 
such  an  attitude  is  common  to  many  Christian  authors  when  they  come 
to  deal  with  churches  or  traditions  other  than  their  own.  It  is  noted 
here  merely  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  Pentecostal  writings 
better,  especially  because  their  very  variety  can  cause  confusion  to 
one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  field. 

Since  this  article  is  not  about  only  one  of  the  Pentecostal  denomina- 
tions, no  general  doctrinal  summary  can  be  given.  But  in  line  with 
Pentecostals’  insistence  upon  the  primary  role  played  by  experience  the 
following  section  will  give  illustrations  of  some  ways  various  Christian 
doctrines  are  worked  out  in  the  lives  of  persons  who  are  members  of 
Pentecostal  churches. 


Illustrations 

Baptism  in  the  Spirit.  — Most  people  with  but  a rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  the  Pentecostal  movement  associate  it  primarily  with  “speaking 
in  tongues,”  and  assume  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  “baptism  in  the 
Spirit.”  However,  not  all  Pentecostals  consider  speaking  in  tongues  to 
be  the  initial  sign  of  baptism  in  the  Spirit.  Yet  all  insist  upon  second 
“crisis”  experience  in  the  life  of  a Christian.  What  is  its  character? 

It  must  be  understood  as  a liberating  experience,  removing  the  blocks 
men  erect  with  regard  to  their  emotions,  and  thus  having  an  integrative 
effect  upon  people.  Those  who  have  experienced  it  spontaneously  — 
under  group  pressure  there  can  also  be  forced  and  pseudo-baptisms  in 
the  Spirit  — have  discovered  that  it  has  precisely  a deep-going,  integrating 
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and  liberating  character.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  of 
baptism  in  the  Spirit  has  been  written  by  Vilho  Pylkkanen  : 

On  January  twenty-eight  at  half-past  ten,  Jesus  fulfilled  his  promise 
and  baptized  me  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  greatest  experience 
of  my  life ...  I could  feel  how  my  shoulder  jerked  ; at  the  same  time 
something  like  an  electrical  current  entered  into  my  body  and  flowed 
through  my  whole  being.  I understood  that  the  Holy  God  had  approached 
me.  I felt  how  the  lower  part  of  my  body  trembled,  and  I felt  how  invol- 
untary movements  and  extraordinary  power  flowed  through  my  body. 
Through  this  power  the  trembling  increased,  and  so  also  the  awe  of  my 
prayers . . . My  speech  melted  in  my  mouth  and  the  silent  prayer  became 
louder  and  louder  and  was  transformed  into  a foreign  language.  I felt 
dizzy.  My  hands,  which  were  folded  for  prayer,  were  thrown  against 
the  head  of  the  bed.  I was  not  myself  anymore.  In  spite  of  this  I was 
not  unaware  of  what  was  happening.  My  tongue  jerked  so  strongly  that  I 
feared  that  it  would  be  torn  out  of  my  mouth.  But  I could  not  open  my 
mouth  with  my  own  power.  All  of  a sudden  I felt  how  my  mouth  was 
opened  and  words  in  a foreign  language  streamed  out.  In  the  beginning 
quietly,  but  then  with  increasing  volume,  my  voice  poured  forth  words 
like  a stream  from  my  lips.  The  voice  became  louder  and  still  louder. 
At  the  beginning  it  was  beautiful,  but  then  it  was  changed  into  a terrible 
lamentation  and  I felt  myself  weeping.  I was  like  a horn  into  which  one 
was  blowing.  Before  me  there  was  a great  opening.  I cried  into  it  and 
I understood  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  I spoke.  This  speaking 
and  singing  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  reports  of  persons 
in  an  adjoining  room.  When  it  was  finished  it  was  very  quiet  and  an  almost 
noiseless  prayer  in  a foreign  language  followed...  After  this  my  soul 
was  filled  with  an  unspeakable  feeling  of  happiness  and  bliss.  I could 
not  do  otherwise  than  give  thanks  aloud.  The  feeling  of  the  nearness 
of  God  was  as  wonderful  as  if  heaven  had  come  to  earth,  and  heaven  was 
in  my  soul 1. 

In  this  example  baptism  in  the  Spirit  is  accompanied  by  speaking 
in  tongues.  But  of  central  importance  is  not  this  phenomenon  as  such  ; 
rather  it  is  the  experience  of  being  overcome  and  uplifted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  is  the  “second  crisis”  experience  of  which  Pentecostals 
speak.  It  results  in  the  convinction  that  one  has  in  fact  received  the 
“second  baptism.” 

Speaking  in  tongues.  — As  mentioned  above  many  but  not  all  Pente- 
costals consider  speaking  in  tongues  to  be  the  initial  sign  of  baptism 


1 Cited  in  Wolfgang  Schmidt,  Die  Pfingstbewegung  in  Finnland,  Helsinki,  1935, 
pp.  115-117. 
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in  the  Spirit.  Furthermore,  this  is  not  the  only  function  which  speaking 
in  tongues  has.  In  addition  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  This  second  function  itself  has  two  roles  to  play.  First  there 
is  public  speaking  in  tongues,  in  worship  services.  This  is  interpreted 
in  line  with  Paul’s  injunction  in  I Corinthians  14  : 27.  Second,  there  is 
a personal  and  private  speaking  in  tongues,  a non-rationalistic  prayer 
and  stammering  thanksgiving  (Romans  8 : 26). 

Specifically  Pentecostals  understand  glossolalia  to  be  speaking  in  a 
tongue  of  men  or  of  angels  (I  Corinthians  13  : 1)  which  one  has  not 
learned.  In  their  literature  they  cite  many  testimonies  of  such  speaking 
in  an  identified  language  : pastors  who  were  evangelized  in  Pentecostal 
meetings  in  Latin,  rabbis  who  heard  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  and  so 
on.1  Scientifically  speaking  this  question  can  be  answered  only  by 
examining  a sufficient  number  of  tape-recordings  of  glossolalia. 

In  any  event,  the  significance  of  glossolalia  for  a person’s  psychological 
well-being  has  come  to  be  affirmed  by  many  even  within  the  traditional 
churches.2 

Regeneration.  — If  one  points  to  the  importance  of  experience  in  the 
Christian  life,  one  should  also  indicate  how  this  experience  influences 
the  everyday  life  of  individuals.  Regeneration  is  here  treated  after 
baptism  in  the  Spirit,  although  according  to  Pentecostal  understanding 
it  is  the  initial  crisis  experience.  However,  this  procedure  is  followed 
so  readers  can  see  that  deep-going  religious  experience  need  not  have 
merely  private  results. 

Here  the  example  is  taken  from  Italy.  The  appeal  for  conversion, 
for  the  initial  crisis  experience,  is  sometimes  put  as  follows  : “If  you 
want  Jesus  to  come  to  you,  open  the  door  from  the  inside.”  3 Here  is 
a call  to  personal  decision.  It  is  simple  and  direct.  But  response  to  it 
can  lead  to  profound  social  changes.  The  basis  for  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  an  article  about  Pentecostalism  in  Italy : 

In  some  places  the  Pentecostal  Church  has  a constituency  of  one 
thousand  people ...  In  vain  the  Catholic  priest  insults  the  people  in  the 
empty  churches  from  the  height  of  his  pulpit.  In  the  simplicity  of  the 
new  religion  there  is  something  that  hits  the  heart  of  these  farmers  and 
educates  them  at  the  same  time  4. 


1 See,  for  example,  Karl  Ecke,  Der  Durchbruch  des  Urchristentums  seit  Luther, 
pp.  118  ff. 

2 For  a discussion  of  the  literature  see  Hollenweger,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  95-97. 

3 Sermon  by  Hermann  Parli,  recorded  on  Uomini  Nuovi,  BIEM  Un  4501,  Lugano. 

4 Nello  Finnochiaro,  “Communisti  e Protestanti,”  II  Mondo,  January  8,  1957,  pp.  5 f. 
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What  happens?  In  the  Pentecostal  movement  the  despised  and 
exploited  farmer  discovers  his  human  dignity.  He  is  taken  seriously  as 
a son  of  God  alongside  other  sons  of  God.  He  gets  commissioned ; 
learns  a hymn  or  two,  and  goes  into  a neighbouring  village,  and  sings  : 

Bring  me  the  message  of  Jesus, 

Write  every  word  in  my  heart1. 

But  the  results  of  this  are  profound  : 

What  is  happening  at  the  moment  in  Southern  Italy  attacks  the  very 
heart  of  the  leading  heads  of  Italy.  That  a South  Italian  population  votes 
for  the  Communists  is  bad  enough.  But  it  will  go  further  ! Still  they 
vote  for  the  lawyer,  the  professor.  In  this  sense  they  are  still  controlled 
by  people  from  a bourgeois  background.  But  they  are  beginning  to 
decide  on  their  own  and  by-passing  the  advocate  and  the  professor.  This 
is  indeed  something  that  one  cannot  any  longer  tolerate  in  Italy  2. 

Regeneration  has  a profound  effect  upon  personal  habits  and  commit- 
ment. But  its  effects  reach  into  the  most  public  of  spheres.  With  a new 
sense  of  dignity  and  worth,  individuals  do  begin  to  “decide  on  their 
own.”  As  in  the  glorification,  resurrection  and  lordship  of  Christ  people 
come  simultaneously  to  experience  their  own  becoming  real  men,  resur- 
rection to  a new  life. 

The  Sacraments . — Outsiders  often  think  of  another  Christian  group 
in  terms  of  its  peculiarities  — namely  where  it  differs  from  their  own 
group.  Yet  such  a picture  is  always  a caricature.  As  a result  of  such 
stereotypes  of  the  Pentecostal  movement  many  do  not  realize  the  central 
place  which  the  sacraments  have  in  their  worship. 

With  regard  to  baptism  most  Pentecostals  teach  a doctrine  similar 
to  Baptists,  although  there  is  nevertheless  a large  minority  which  practices 
infant  sprinkling.  But  once  again,  the  main  importance  for  Pentecostals 
is  the  setting  and  experience. 

Here  is  an  example  of  one  type  of  service.  Sunday  morning  at  five 
o’clock  a Pentecostal  congregation  gathers  at  the  shore  of  a lake.  Those 
who  are  to  be  baptized  are  dressed  in  white  robes.  The  congregation 
sings,  and  the  pastors  appear  dressed  in  white.  Then  the  candidates 
are  asked  before  the  entire  congregation  : “Do  you  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ? Have  you  broken  with  all 


1 Record  Uomini  Nuovi,  op.  cit. 

2 G.  Salvemini,  “Protestanti  in  Italia,”  II  Mondo , August  9,  1952,  pp.  3 f. 
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ungodly  alliance  with  the  world  ? with  all  known  sins  ? Are  you  ready 
to  place  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  every  place  above  your  earthly  and  your  own  interests  ?”  To 
this  they  answer,  “Yes.”  Then  they  are  led  into  the  water.  An  elder 
reads  a Bible  verse  for  each  one  and  the  pastors  baptize  them  while 
the  congregation  sings  and  prays. 

Such  a service  is  dramatic  and  an  unforgettable  experience  for 
everyone.  The  significance  of  baptism  is  experienced  and  not  merely 
discussed  or  preached. 

So  also  with  the  Lord’s  Supper.  There  is  no  elaborate  doctrine ; 
for  most  it  is  interpreted  as  a remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ.  More 
important  is  the  practice  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is  in  fact  the  centre 
of  Pentecostal  worship.  It  is  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Those  who  participate 
are  those  who  understand  themselves  to  have  been  bought  by  the  blood, 
to  have  washed  their  garments  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  They  come 
as  such  together  to  celebrate  this  supper  having  already  become  “partakers 
of  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  1 (2  Peter  1:4.)  During 
the  service  the  congregation  often  sings  with  closed  eyes  many  of  the 
musical  prayers  in  which  Pentecostal  liturgy  is  so  rich. 

Summary.  — No  one  Pentecostal  group  could  recognize  itself  in 
every  example  given  here.  The  variety  is  too  great ; only  a feeling  for 
what  is  important  can  be  given.  But  most  would  affirm  that  what 
is  important  in  each  of  the  practices  illustrated  above  is  an  overpowering 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God  and  personal  involvement  — whether  in 
baptism  by  the  Spirit,  or  in  worship  around  the  Lord’s  table.  These  are 
the  crucial  elements  in  that  dynamic  which  gives  the  Pentecostal  move- 
ment missionary  vitality  and  a certain  coherence  in  spite  of  its  variety.2 

Conclusion 

Pentecostals  and  traditional  churches.  — New  Testament  exegetes 
have  shown  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  a textbook  of  systematic 
theology  which  elaborates  but  a single  doctrinal  position.  It  is  full 
of  variety  of  many  kinds.  The  variety  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  authors 


1 Kristova  Pentekostna  Crkva,  Temeljne  istine  Svetog  Pisma  o vjeri  i nauci  Kristove 
Pentekostne  Crkve  u FNR  Jugoslaviji,  Osijek,  1959;  Art.  6 cites  this  passage  to  describe  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

2 The  unity  of  the  Pentecostal  movement  throughout  the  world  finds  a significant 
expression  in  a triennial  world  congress  which  binds  together  various  groups.  It  is  also 
expressed  by  journals  like  “Pentecost.” 
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of  our  New  Testament  had  to  communicate  their  message  at  different 
times  and  in  different  situations.  They  had  perforce  to  be  one-sided  in 
order  to  proclaim  the  one  thing  necessary  in  a particular  situation.  If 
they  had  not  done  this  they  would  have  given  what  many  preachers 
give  today  : correct  but  boring  and  ineffectual  preaching.  Even  today 
good  preaching  is  one-sided,  heretical  if  you  will,  in  order  to  communicate. 

It  is  therefore  unjust  and  inaccurate  when  representatives  of  different 
churches  think  they  can  oppose  each  other  with  a summary  of  the  biblical 
message  which  does  justice  to  the  wealth  of  the  biblical  witness.  In 
trying  to  do  this  they  overlook  two  facts  : 1)  that  the  New  Testament  is 
itself  a collection  of  different  theological  projects  and  positions,  and 
2)  that  even  today  people  from  different  cultural  and  social  strata  have 
to  be  approached  in  varying  ways.  This  is  certainly  a lesson  those  involved 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  should  have  learned,  and  it  can  help  them 
avoid  the  mistake  of  opposing  or  belittling  Pentecostalism  as  being  but 
a perversion  of  the  biblical  witness. 

There  is  immense  variety  in  the  Bible.  But  this  very  variety  is  all 
included  in  the  New  Testament  canon  — testifying  in  one  very  real 
sense  to  its  “catholicity.”  In  the  search  for  the  extent  of  authentic 
variety  today  Pentecostals  call  the  attention  of  other  Christians  to  one 
aspect  of  the  New  Testament  variety  many  of  them  have  overlooked. 
Ecumenical  dialogue  with  them,  as  with  other  Christians,  can  help  to 
develop  the  vision  of  how  a variety  as  rich  as  that  within  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  be  contained  with  the  one  Church  of  Christ  today  instead 
of  manifesting  itself  in  ecclesiastical  divisions  (and  divisiveness). 

Sectarianism  and  the  Church.  — Can  Pentecostals  be  considered  to 
belong  to  sects  ? Perhaps.  But  what  is  a sectarian  ? He  is  one  who 
excludes  himself  from  the  fellowship  of  the  universal  Church,  i.e.  who 
claims  that  in  his  church  organization,  his  theology,  his  religious  expe- 
rience, God  has  incarnated  his  will  absolutely.  A sectarian  is  one  who 
uses  his  theology  or  religion  as  the  canon  on  the  basis  of  which  he  declares 
another  Christian  to  be  not  a Christian.  This  is  not  to  say  that  confessional 
differences  are  unimportant,  or  that  all  theological  claims  stand  on 
equally  firm  ground.  Such  indifference  is  a disservice  to  the  truth.  But 
it  means  that  whoever  rules  out  dialogue  with  others  who  gladly  claim 
the  name  of  Christ  makes  himself  a sectarian. 

On  these  terms  there  is  no  group  of  Pentecostals  — with  but  a few 
insignificant  exceptions  — which  could  be  considered  a sect.  Practically 
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none  of  them  would  claim  that  adherence  to  its  theology  or  membership 
in  its  organization  is  necessary  for  eternal  salvation.  Rather,  because 
of  its  own  very  colourful  variety  in  organization  and  expressions  of 
belief,  Pentecostalism  is  already  itself  an  ecumenical  movement.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  Pentecostal  denomination  which  could  not  with  good 
faith  sign  the  basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  : 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a fellowship  of  churches  which 
confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the 
glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  this  extent  of  agreement,  the 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council  should  see  that  there  is  both 
the  possibility  and  necessity  for  continuing  conversation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Pentecostal  movement.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  not  inconsiderable  resources  are  available  within  the 
member  churches  of  men  and  women  who  have  themselves  received 
spiritual  gifts  with  which  many  are  unfamiliar,  and  who  can  aid  in 
achieving  mutual  understanding. 
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sees  the  movement  as  being  basically  untrue  to  biblical  theology,  and  they  seem  to 
be  unaware  of  recent  emphasis  upon  the  variety  within  the  New  Testament  canon. 
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